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MADAM^ 

In permittiog tn^ the honour of this address, 
you know not the fiiU extent of the gratifi- 
cation you have afforded me. 

But Mrs. Bailiie, herself, is perhaps the 
only person who could not imagine the feel- 
ings with which any tribute must be tendered 
\o the author of ^' Plays upon the Passions." 

Whatever may be the fortune of my work, 
it will always be a most pleasing remem- 
brance to me that it has given me occasion to 
offer a testimony^ however humble, to talents 
I so much admire. 



IT D8DICATION. 

With every kind wish for your health and 
happiness, in which it is not your friends and 
relations that alone are interested, 

Believe me^ 

MADAM, 
Your very obliged^ 

And obedient servant, 

r 

THE AUTHOR. 
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FAVOURITE OF NATURE. 



CHAP. I. 



Young, beautiful, and highly accom- 
plished, few persons partook niord large- 
ly of the gifts of nature and education 
than Eliza Rivers. To these commonly 
prized possessions she add^i from for- 
tune's favour, a competence for most 
of the comforts of life, and, in the opi- 
nion of the world,, that is to say, that 
part of it which inhabited the village of 
Fairfield, and the neighbouring town of 
Belton, she must be, if it were not her 
own fault, the happiest being in ex- 
istence. 

There were, indeed, many moments 
of glowing enthusiasm when she felt a 
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capability of happiness ; but the perma- 
nent enjoyment of a composed mind, 
willing to believe that calm tranquillity 
is al Hfik^ iWUbity itSJbt Ithe ii$a2ltt ^ liu- 
man nature can firmly grasp^ or steadily 
retain^ she spurjied with all the ardour 
and inexperience of nineteen. 

She was an orphan ; both her parents 
died while she was yet an infant^ and 
the care of h^er devolved to her only mir- 
viving-relati^e^ her gMndmother by her 
father's side. 

Mm. Rivers ^was a religions and wor- 
thy woman; but not exactly qualified 
kxib justieeto the superior abilities of 
hi^ young charge. She placed her at a 
jbi^ionable school near London^ from 
whence she retorned to her in her seven- 
teenth year^ with many brilliant and 
&shionable acquirements^ and with ana 
elegance atid delicacy of tasle in ^her 
pursuits^ which a strong sentin\ent of 
disdain ^r affectation and false refine- 
ment had preserved in all its purity. 



The thurliag of ber aged relatime^ 
VAizB^ had reaided with her two y^eara, 
domg what t^e pleased^ uacootrolled 
and ^unjatdYised ; for^ added to the kido* 
iea6e of ag;e^ Mrs. Rivers w«ls olt a lynid^ 
retii^ng itemper^ unequal in every re^ 
speet (to opposethe impetuostty of Eliza's 
character with (^ iirm and skilful ma- 
Bagement k required. Trite and homely 
observatioas upon the neces^ty of sub- 
dmng our passlona^ aad conquering ,our 
Gorrufkt iiMdinatioi^^ were occasionalty 
jBtffoduced ; but the poor kdy found 
them of euofa ^Uttle use^ that she only 
oontkiued .to propose them^io satisfy her- 
self Ihai^ if Eliza did wrongs k was not 
{(X want of b^Qg told what was right. 

But iiPd time wus apqpi3oaohti|g, when 
Eliza was to be warned of her impeifec- 
tioDs by a monitor^ whose appeals are 
always solemn and aflecting. It was l^y 
Ibe side of a death-bed that, lor ithe first 
time^ she seriously reflected upon the 
manner in which nineteen years of her 
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life had flitted like a dream away^ and 
left her without one remembrance that 
she could wish to retain^ to cheer her in 
her own last hours. Mrs. Rivers, in her 
Mst illness, and speaking to her with a 
voice already broken and changed by 
the approach of death, seemed to her an 
awful being ; and though her admoni- 
tions were few and simple, from the cir- 
cumstances under which they were given, 
they pierced to the inmost soul of Eliza. 
Willing to repair, as far as she was 
able, her past faults, she gave herself 
wholly up to attendance upon her grand- 
mother. Never was an invalid more 
tenderly nursed, more carefully watched . 
In the exuberance of repentant feeling, 
she would almost have yielded her own 
life to rescue from the grave a friend, 
"of whose value and kindness she ac- 
knowledged, with tears of contrition, her 
impatient temper had too often rendered 
her insensible. Too often had the flip- 
pant reply followed the aflfectionate re- 
monstrance ; too often, in the vigour 



and pride of youths had the infirmities 
of age been unsupported and unfelt for. 
All this was past, and was irretrievable ; 
and Eliza could only lament over it^ and 
pray that her grandmother's life might 
be spared^ to enable her to render it 
happy. But the inevitable hour was at 
hand^ and for the last time .Mrs. Rivers 
called her to her bed-side. 

With bended knees^and her head bowed 
down upon thewithered hand she pressed 
between her own, Eliza listened with so- 
lemn attention as her grandmother a,^- 
dressed her. Having mentioned the pro- 
vision she had been enabled to make for 
her (amounting to about five thousand 
pounds) out of the savings of her income, 
the estate itself being entailed on the 
male heir^ and having specified a wish 
that she should reside with Mr. Henley, 
the guardian she had nominated for her, 
Mrs* Rivers proceeded with the tenderest 
affection, to sp^ak of a subject of far 
greater moment. 
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'' Mj anxieties respecting your tei0r 
poral welfare are at peace/' she said; 
'^ But, my cbild—^my deafest child — ^look 
^i me now, and aok yourself, what are 
temporal anxieties ^*' 

She paused a momeiKt to subdue her 
rising agitation ; but soon' proceeded, 
with energy the most impressive: 

'' Oh, Eliza!'* lebe exclaimed/' the last 
and dearest of my eaurthly cares ; gire not 
your heart to the world. For a time it 
will femile upon, and flatter you, but iA 
wifl cruelly deceive you ; it will ovem 
whdm yoo with sorrow and disappoifitr 
m^nt. I fear^-^I tremble for you ; youF 
youth, your beauty, your tatents >"-^and 
for a moment she dwelt in silent and af- 
fecting oontemplaition of th^ interesting 
being she addressed. ^' Alas '/' she c^i- 
tinued, as if the short abstraction had 
but augmented her doubts-^"^^ aks \ with 
what seductive snares hasNo^ture encom- 
passed my darling child I But of what 
avail«-rof what avail are these dangerous 



gilte ^ Whaii cconfort haw^ thejt fof tibe 
last hours of life ? Yet there: ia ooqspbi* 
tiw^ Etiica, ftur the bod vi deaAh ; huit it 
Wftst b^ thefadbeMfff oS yoaih. to Mquiivet 
ii The aaosifioe oi Tan. dasireia> oi it\r 
Yolous imaginations^ of impatient umr* 
mnrs^ th^ subjugation oi pas9iQii^ in 
sb(H2t> the qaptiTity of wexy thought to 
the will of GoA, as. repealed to ua in. hn. 
Wocd^bwein only ia it oomprisad/' 
AgMO sbei paused^ but Bliza essayed not 
to 9peid£ ;fh^ bead arfiU redined upon tba 
Iwtfid sdiie held^ which from time to tijne 
4be pceased to her lips ; but overwheloir 
iqg sorsow cooalrained her to be silent. 

Hot gricjC ao profound^ so touching, in^ 
€imiMd tha natural pang which aceom* 
panied the idea of leaving in a state of 
comparative desolation^ one so iovely 
and so young. Tears fell fast down the 
aged cheeks of Mrs. Rivers, as her ptQr 
phetic spirit presented to her this dear 
and cherished child-rT^the pride of her old 
age^rwthe last of her name and kindved^-r.- 
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toa surely the victim of raffeiiag and 
disi^poiiitineiit. 

A fervent supplication broke from her 
lips^ as piously she implored for her the 
protection of Him who alone is mighty 
to save. 

'' And Eliza/' she continued^ '' my 
dearest Eliza^ pray fervently^ continu- 
allVj for strength from above ; it will be 
given you^ doubt not : for true indeed it 
is^ ^t God helps those who help them- 
selves : and you must help yourself my 
child ; you must be to yourself your best 
Mend ; you must endeavour to turn to a 
noble use your noble powers ; you must 
dedicate them to their Boimtiful Donor^ 
directing them to that source from whence 
they . sprung^ and where oilly they can 
find their proper sphere of action." 

She ceased^ and Eliza's almost break* 
inig heart testified the impression it had 
received. Itwastbelast! Deathadvanced^ 
and words of monition or of tender- 
ness were heard no more. Mrs. Rivers. 



speedily sunk into a state of kihargy 
and a few days terminated her aiustence. 

The loss ctf this her aear and only re- 
lative was the only real affliction that had 
erer belallen Eliza. In the first vehe- 
mence of her griefs she believed that she 
fshould never again .'find enjoyment in the 
various occupations and amusements of 
4ife. Of all human beings^ Eliza Rivers 
was the least of a philosopher^ though 
presenting in herself a curious specimen 
for the study of the speculative reasoner. 

Absorbed^ not touched by emotion^ 
die could scarcely persuade herself, that 
excitement^ whether of joy or sorrow, 
must at length subside. 

*' The mind/'^ as it has been observed^ 
^' in a shorter or longer time returns to 
its natural and usual state of tr^quil- 
Kty. In prosperity^ after a certain time^ 
it falls back to that state ; in adversity, 
iAer a certain timie^ it rises up to it." 

* hiMOk Smith's Tbeoiy of Moral SentimenU. 
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Wifli this igiKMrance of hmiiaQ nfttofe> 
Etizmwas astociished to find how soon 
the remembranoc of her d^mrted rela- 
tive became lea^ and less painful^ wbil^ 
every day, in. restoring her to her wonted 
employnienta^ insensibly drew her fro«i 
the reec^ection of her loss, and renewed 
that craving after happiness which is the 
leading principle of existence ; atid mu$t 
it be told, that nearly of as short a date 
as the tean which were jdentifully shed 
to the memory of Mrs. Riversi, were the 
ptous resolutions to which her death gave 
rise ? Not quite as transient were they ; 
for more than a month they were upper- 
most in her mind, as much dwelt upc»|> 
as the vadiiating nature of her tempera- 
meiit would admit of her dweUiog upon 
any thing. 

She was now the permanent guest of 
her guardian, Mr. Henley, who wag the 
rector of Fairfield. He was a widower, 
with one daughter six years older than 
Eli2:a ; he vras a man of strict ititegrily. 
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and beiiig of an age to unite with tKe 
aotiioritycf the guardian the aflfectjioa 
ef a parent^ be was <^spo8ed by evwy 
effort in his power to supply to Etiza 
the want of friends and connexions. 
N<»rwere his generous intentions soli- 
tary in her behalf ; his daughter Louisa, 
a mil^ reserved^ but truly estimable 
youBg womiMi^ though not hitherto u|KMa 
iQore intimate terms with Btiza than 
their near neighbourhood produced^ at- 
tracted tp her by the interest which her 
extfaordinary character inspired^ sought 
to claim by the privileges of friendship^ a 
rigbb to influence a heart oftea mistaken^ 
l|ttt, upon the whole^ capable^ as she 
believed^ of all that could merit her 
esteem and love. But EUiza's chosen 
Mend and confidante was a Miss Brooke^ 
who^ with her aunt^ Lady Delville^ re- 
sided at Fairfield* They had now be^ft 
absent from home some months; and 
4ie iateiwoyrse between the young la- 
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dite was confined to very loag> very 
frequent^ and very confidential letters 
One of Eliza's^ addressed tolN^fiss Brooke^ 
about a month after her residence at the 
rectory, will serve to pourtray her fed- 
ings and sentiments upon her chang^e of 
situation. : 

'^ Your welcome .letter^ my dear 
Sophia^ was a cordial that my heart 
really wanted^ depress as it was by 
the loss of my best and direst friend^ 
and by seeing myself thrown^ probably 
fo)r ever^ into the society of those who 
are in comparison strangers. But I will 
not be unjust to the merits of Mr. Hen- 
ley^ or the kind-hearted Louisa; they 
hate been all^ ,and more to me than I 
deserve. Still I must confess there is 
that calmness of manner about him^ and 
that want of fervour in her> that I can*^ 
not pour out my soul to either of thetx^y 
as I can to you. To give you an in- 
staince of that beartr chilling frigid in- 
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dKffer^ce that is peculiar to Mr. Henley^ 
I will 'relate to you what passed yes* 
terday. 

\ ^^ 1 told you, my dear Sophia^ bow 
deeply my heart was touched, as, in 
watching by the death -bed of my poor 
grandmother^ I r^ected upon the little 
value my existence had been to others, 
and what few sources of comfort I had 
prepared for myself to support me in my 
own dissolution. 

'' When 1 found myself left, at nine- 
teen years of age, chiefly to my own 
discretion:, I felt it doubly incumbent on 
me to reform whatever was amiss in my 
conduct, and to endeavour to make my 
life as useful as it had hitherto been 
valueless and unimportant. I consider- 
ed, Ihat though my fortune wa& small, 
still it was large enough to enable me 
to do some good ; and it occurred to 
me, that^ having entirely done with 
masters, and consequently a good deal 
of time upon my hands,. I might esta* 
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hiish a school for the poor ohttikea in 
tite villaga; for wkieh purpose I might 
build a small house for a schooknuky 
tress^ but I could undertake the chief 
superintendence of the ecmcem myself. 
Do you see any thing in this^ So(Jiia> 
extravagant or inconsistent ? 

'^ But to proc6ed.<*-<9l vr^ghed it alt 
in my mind ; and^ having decided upon 
21II my plans^ it only remained to ob-r 
tain Mr. Henley's content^ Yiho, as my 
guardiim^ was of course to be consulted. 
As to any hesitation on his side^ I cer<* 
tainly never c^culated upon its possi^ 
bility. Judge, tben^ how much I was 
astonished^ not to say ofTi^dedj wh^^ 
heiiring me to the end of my speech^ 
Without making onecomment^ he stroked 
his chin^ in his cool philosophical way> 
and with a quiet^ but very provoking 
smile^ said^ ' I would rather advise 
against the building of a house.' 

^* Thes^ words are nothing as they are 
repeated; but the manner !— <0)i! Sophia^ 
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it WW aU that you can eooceive of civil 
eontnupt ! The pieasme tbiit I h94 
taken IB iuy pbaaivaa gone iu a mo^ 
iftrait ; therefore^ without w aitio^ to 4i&* 
cuss the matter^ I rose (perfaa^ too 
hastily}^ and merely saying that I would 
not give him any furthear tnmble in the 
business, and that I ibould^ certainly, 
as he did not approve of it^ decline it 
altogether^ I was about to leave the 
room ; but he intercepted nie> and taking 
my unwilling faand^ he gently drew i^e 
back to my seat. 

'' ' My dear Miss Rivers/ 9aid he, ' I 
hoilour the generosity of your motives 
in your present intentions, and yov 
widely mistake me» if you auppQ9e { 
could for a moment wkh to count^a^ 
them. Without going to the full est^H 
of what you propose/ 

'' Here I interrupted him, ^nd begged 
him to say no more, as I had lost evev 
the wish io complete my purpose* ' $9 
soon have you lost the wi^ that, but a 
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few miDUtes sinee^ you told me was the 
first of your heart i' and again he locked 
at ine with a penetrating^ but very dis- 
agreeable smile. I was quite provoked^ 
and turned from him in visible displea- 
sure. Besides thwarting my views^ I 
felt as if he- treated me too much like 
a humoursome child. 

'^ ' Nay, nay. Miss Rivers/ said he, ' 1 
arp sure you cannot be seriously dis- 
pieased. I repeat to you again, that 1 ad* 
mire and honour the many virtues of your 
heart ; I would only interpose my coun- 
sel to regulate, not to discourage them. 
I highly ^pprov^ of your plan ; and 1 am 
far from opposing your giving up a pi^t 
of your time and fortune to the prosecu- 
tion of it. Louisa will, 1 am sure, be 
most happy to unite her efforts with 
your's ; and will be able to put you in the 
best method of making them successful, as 
she has for some time been endeavouring, 
in her humble way, to diffuse a little in- 
stmction amongst her poor neighbours^' 
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" A Hioinent's reflection had convinced 
me of the fotty as well as the impropriety 
of loring^ my temper on so trivial an oc- 
casion^ I therefore replied^ that I >¥ould 
seek Louisa, and talk the matter over 
with her. 

'' ' I wish you would/ said he, and thus 
ended our conference : by which you will 
see as clearly as I do, that the enthusiasm 
which animates most of my undertakings 
makes no part of the character of my 
worthy guardian. 

'* 1 then went to Louisa; she was 
watering bei* plants in the garden. ' My 
dear Louisa/ said I, ' I want to talk with 
you/ * With me?' and she looked sur* 
prized, as she well might ; for^ indepen- 
dently of my perfect conviction that we 
had not three ideas in common^ I had 
hitherto found no spirits for conver- 
sation. 

'* ' Yes, with you,' I rq>lied ; ' I have 
been speaking to Mr. Henley about a 
plan I had formed for establishing a 
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ebariity-school> and Ite hofi f^HqiI me 
to you for iafofiiiBaliou om iltn^ so^otit/ 

'^ ' I shftU. ba v^y bappy^ I am WMn> lo 
pve yf)u any/ ^ wiil«i« l<K)feed as^ 
if $be vras goiiig to l)e anknatedj ai»i 
evidently began to like me bettcff tbtn 
fHi^ had don^. So 1 detailed my plans^ 
Having out my l^ilding wh€iiae> ivbifb 
Mr. Henley's sfMTca^m \mA e^inpl^ely 
overtimed. 

'' ' SuppwQ we 8|| down/ ^id Louiim ; 
and we placed ourselves^ mpoa the beiich 
u]ider the walnut-tree^ and sbe proceeded 
thus : ' I have oftw been thinking-^' 

'' Qut^ bqwev«r^ Sophjia^ 89 Louisa waa 
sQ«ie.what prolix aboiH the btisinesB^ 
Mihi<;h certainly i^ a very unpaidonable 
fi^uU^ particularly in a woman^ I shall 
morely teUr yon that the sum and sub^ 
stoooe of what she had been thinking 
were^ ^' that I had all the materials fiur 
beisg made in time into a very good 
and proper young lady ; that she thought 
it a pity I should evw do wrong ; and 
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kaped (with a fearful acurt of empha^i^) 
tjbat my good iatentions in the presani 
imtaDce, were but the harlnagers oC my 
firm and continued efforta in the gpood 
caoae of Tirtue and religion, &c. Ac. 

'^ An she dilated all tbid into a ^ery 
long faarongue, and gamiahed it with a 
vast many — truisms^ I dare say, iMit, how-^ 
erer^ a sort of truism which 1 have not 
been accustomed to hear, I feltadouhft 
that I waatoo tamdy Ustening toafree^ 
dom of reprehension, not very conosteat 
with my ideas of independence. But the 
kind creature was so very earnest, so 
unusually eloquent, and appeared so 
truly interested in the matter, that 
though to be sure, I was dreadfully 
£itigned, and had more than once a mifrr 
giving that I bad heedlessly laid out for 
myself a bunness that would give me the 
vapours, yet I comported myself « mer^ 
veiUe, and after a dialogue— or i should 
rather say a discourse, for the diak^ue 
OB my side was carried on with true 
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primitive simplicity^ an assenting yea^ or 
a dissenting nay^ being all the rhetoric I 
had any occasion'for— we closed the con- 
ference with an agreement that I was to 
accomjjany her in the afternoon to see a 
lit^tle tribe of children that it seems she 
has been instructing^ in her quiet way^ 
for. the last seven years. 

Certainly I could not help feeling it 
as a tacit reproach upon what she pro- 
bably thought my bustling overwhelm- 
ing way of setting about the matter^ 
when Louisa told me she had prosecuted 
the same plan as I proposed^ for so long 
a time^ and had kept it almost a secret 
from every body but her father. But I 
don't suppose she meant to reflect upon 
me^* I hardly think she could. Well^ 
accordingly in the evening we went in 
furtherance of our schemes : and here 
meUiinks you are going to exclaim^ 
' For heaven's sake^ Eliza^ spare me the 
recital ; is the return you can make me 
for all the charming detail of beaux, and 



balls^ and btUetS'donx, with which I have 
regaled you during my absence^ nothing 
more than a meagre^ dull narration of 
the lives and adventures of a parcel of 
charity children?' In sad and sober 
tnith^ Sophia^ these said charity children 
approach the nearest to an incident of 
any thing that has lately befallen me ; 
you will therefore be able to judge of 
the dearth of events that surrounds me. 

^^ But to end the story in as few words 
as possible^ I was instructed in what was 
to be done. I am to share with Louisa 
in the tuition of her school^ and to do 
what good in it I can ; and to hope very 
fervently^ for my credit's sake^ that I 
may long continue to feel my present 
propensity for instructing and improving 
the rii^ing generation. Though^ between 
ourselves^ my original scheme being in 
a tnanner frustrated^ I do not enter into 
the ai&ir with that spirit and enthusiasm 
which would have encouraged me in the 
piursoit of an idea of my own. And 
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then the childrefi ! mken t t^vm to ^see 
tbem^ >aati sit with them an hour^ and 
witness th^ir ^listonisliing stupidity !*^^ 
little^ dirty^ «ininterestiiig things^ it must 
be confessed. But if oficf cmdd do them 
any good^ you know, Sopbia !-^i should 
really be glad to do them any good. 
What a pity it is, I often think, ika^t ib^ 
right road trough life should be 'So very 
uninviting. Sut I am afraid T shall g^t 
quite moralizing and stupid before you 
return, my dear; thercfforo pray come 
back as soon as you can^ and save me 
from the melancholy fate that threatens 
me. It is clear there is nothing to be 
dotie with Louisa — certainly she is every 
^ng that is kind and worthy, and I 
wi^ her, from my heart, all tnannerof 
felicity ; but I doubt there is nothing to 
be done either with her, or for her. So 
truly grateful did I feel for her zeal for 
my improvement, and her steady interest 
in the good cause of virtue^ ^*c. ^c, that 
I had a fancy to know whether we coidd 
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{ikrlii£]|iite ki tbcMte ichBimiii^ ilhisions^ 
l^se fi^uts ^ the imaginatifMi^ mritli 
Clinch a love of litetaturt and the a)rt6 
loB soften Ues0ed me^ 

^'^ like a mker^ I had secretiB^ my 
tteasuved Immh^ nqt venturing «ven to 
bneathe^ in iLouisa's apartment^ tfafe 
names oof Byv<^n^ ^Scott^ and Campbell^ 
nrfaere I ^saw nothing but ^ Repocts of 
the Society for Bettering Iftie Condition 
of ^the Boer/ and other valuaMe' and 
rtraight'-forward tnnftter of the same 
nastnce. Mr. Henley has a library^ and 
is fa man of senfie, and taste, and infor- 
mation, and takes in the Quarter^ and 
Edinburgh Reviews, and knows, 1 be- 
Iteive, generally speaking, what is going 
on in the world. But, till yesterday, I 
hivve never heard LouAsa talk of any 
fhja^ but which was the best way of 
cutting out linen ; and bow many frocks 
aad pettic^iats mightiiemade of'so many 
yaids of stuff. 
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'' When I found that she really could 
be animated and impressive^ and (Heaven 
forgive me if I say) upon so very stupid 
a theme^ I felt^ as 1 said before^ a fancy 
to know whether one could kindle in 
her a spark of enthusiasm after one*s 
own heart — any sentiment that could 
draw one to her with a little fervour^ and 
make one talk to her^ and be pleased 
with her^ and love her. 

'' A beautiful^ glowing, poetic sunset, 
as we w^re returning home yesterday 
evening, attracted my admiration, which 
I expressed in a quotation from some- 
body^ or other, I forget whom ; ^ Yes, 
the sun sets yery red ;* she observed, 
' we shall have a fine day again to* 
morrow/ 

'^ I ended my quotation^ and said 
nothing more about the sun. Though I 
had srt)undant reason, you will allow, I 
did not yet (juJCb despair of her ; and at 
we were sitting in a vacant sort of way 
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after tea, Mr. Henley having dioed out, 

I hazarded the inquiry, /if she vrere 

« 

fond of reading ?• 

'^ ' I have not time to indulge my 
inclinations on that head : and it is so 
general an error for people to &ncy 
themselves fond of reading, who cer- 
tainly are not so, that I am afraid- of 
taking a merit to myself that I do not 
deserve if I say that I am. . But this I 
know, . that it is a very great recreation 
and delight to me, when I have half an 
hour to spare for my father's study/ 

^^ The answer was modest and sensible, 
at all . events. Far better admit the 
doubt, deplorable as it is, that one may 
be dead to . that exquisite, that ethereal 
gratification, which springs from a- lovfe 
of literature, . than do as>our ppor friend 
Miss Hartley does. She^ you know, 
has discovered that, in the present order 
of things, and the cDimn6n run of 
society, young ladies, as well as young 
gentlemen, must . appear to have more 
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ahm oot idea ki tkdr heads ; and that, 
to pass through the worlds they must 
necessarily shew a certain idegree of 
acquaintance with the floating literature 
of the day^ to purchase them those tri- 
butes of admiration which their worthy 
grandmothers earned by raising pie- 
crust and working tent-stitch. Finding 
all this to be the case (not indeed by her 
own original intelligence^ which most be 
pronounced guiltless of teaching her any 
things but by the happier sagacity of 
her lady mother)^ how has she laboured 
to get into the right way ! What albums 
have been submitted to me for wonder 
and applause !-**and to you too/ Sophia ! 
Have you not often been regaled in this 
way^ and solicited to paint or to write 
something in them? for they must be 
filled. And filled with what? With 
conundrums and riddles^ and lines to 
dear friends on their birth*days ; sonnets 
to roses, lilies^ violets, new-bora babes^ 
itears> smiles, and the usual lively and 
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novel topics which light the fire of genius 
in poetic young ladies. 

'^ Lord help us ! we are poor creatures 
at the best. Miss Bartley was intended 
by nature to look straight before her^ 
and work flounces and knit purses to the 
end of her life. But she turns her head 
another way to see where the multitude 
are goings and not minding where she is 
going herself, no wonder she runs against 
posts and pillars. And I must presume 
to find fault' with her ! who have just 
knocked my simple head against a plan^ 
wherein I begin to feel a mortal mis* 
giving that I shall never shine. Am 1 
likely to cover myself with glory^ Sophia^ 
at the head of a village school ? Are 
patience and perseverance my distin- 
guishing (^uuracteristics ? 

'^ But what a digression ! where upon 
earth am I got to ? I was going to say 
something about Louisa and her taste 
for reading. Ohi — I was telling you that 
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she modestly disclaimed any exorbitant 
appetite for in tcillectual food. 
^ Are you fond of poetry ?' 
' Not merely of poetry, because it is 
called such. I rather think I am not 
fond of it ; for I have met with very 
little, except in the standard works of 
our British classics, that gave me any 
very exquisite pleasure in the perusaL' 

"^^ Better and better ! I began to have 
hopes of her. 

f' To find anv one fastidious is a re- 
lief to the monotonous exclamations 
of ^ charming!' '' lovely!* ^divine!' 
which are always heard in society, as 
well as the more chaste and. elegant 
applause of the well-judging few ; to 
prove, perhaps, to the possessors of 
genius, that they must und^go the mis- 
fortune of being commented upon, and 
applauded by those to whom they might 
be tempted to make the reply of Dr. 
nson: ^ Bless: rrie> have i said any 
that you can understand ?' 
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"' After a short catechism^ by which I 
found she had read Lord Byron with all 
proper homage, very much approved of 
Walter Scott, and in fact knew the names 
of every body worth knowing, it appeared 
that she had never yet read Campbell's 
/Gertrude of Wyoming/ Never read 
it! Next to the exquisite pleasure of 
reading it for the first time myself, I, 
could conceive nothing more gratifying 
than going over it again with another to 
whom it was new ; provided, indeed, that 
other possessed the happy capability of 
entering with complete sympathy into all 
the nameless, indescribable thrills— (I 
want a word) — ^that seem to shake us into 
actual, perceptible feeling of the poet*s 
power. 

'• Might I venture it ? might I venture 
the introduction of one of the most 
venerated of my cherished authors to the 
diauce of not being relished and properly 
understood ? But such could not bd 
the case_. So natural, so touching ar^ 
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4ie cbMms of this beautiful poem^ that 
it suffices but to ha^e a hearty to kuiu- 
liate ]» all the pensiye delight it is 
calculated to excite. 

'^ I hurried up stairs — I brought it 
down. 

^ Would she read it uow, or when ?' 
' Perhaps ypq will be so very kiad 
43 to read it to me ?' 

^ With the greatest pleasure/ 
The candles are ordered ; the shut- 
ters closed ; and^ but for the odious work- 
basket^, wbich^ how^ver^ I found was 
Indispenisable^ we sat down to it with 
erery omen of success. 

'^ As I proceeded in the perusal^ I stole 
every now and then a glance^ to catchy 
if possible^ the impression of her mind. 
Nothing beyond a tranquil smile of 
approbation . It did not meet the ardour 
of my feelings. Oh/ Sophia ! what is 
this "strangCj this unaccountable sotqe- 
thing that we call by the name of sym- 
ig, What mysterious connection 
-e be between mind and mind ? 
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and how is it thai in a roomeiit we 
Deecive diatinct and dieer impresaioiMi^ 
which no lan^age shali enable us to 
express intelligibly ? 

*' I proceeded with somewhat of a de- 
scending temperature of sensatioo, lower* 
ing more and more> under the frequast 
utarruptions of dropping her sciasaia, 
rummaging for something in the work- 
basket^ thinking 9JbotA a hundred and fifty 
times she keafd |ier father eomin^» and 
making me pause to know if I did not 
diink so too; wondering whether the 
water was boiliifg for his tea^ &c.,&c. AU 
this was intermingled widi those same 
smiles of apjpnrobation ; but the phantom 
of aparoxysm^ or a transport^ or an ener^ 
getic remark — ^nothing of the kind, my 
dear Sophia; and so^ losing all hope and 
pleasure^ and reading on in a languid 
ladcadaisical sort of manner, I was not 
at all sorry when she put the finiahjuif 
stroke to my undertaking, by getting 
up hastily from her cbair^ and b^ggii^ 



my pardon^ 'but she reccAlected a* par- 
cel tbat must be made up for tbe B^ton 
carrier ; she would not be fiye miuutes/ 
&c.^ &c. 

'' As for proceeding to read Gertrude 
of Wyoming to any one vrho could be 
drawn from it by remembrances of the 
Belton carrier^ why, you know; it was 
a thing morally and physically impos- 
sible ; so, when she returned, I excused 
myself by saying, with as much truth 
as ever I said any thing in my life, ' ^hat 
I' was tifed, and could not read . any 
more/ 

'^ ' Dear ! I am sorry you are so soon 
tired ; but I would not trespass upon 
you too much/, 

'' And Uiece was an end of it ; — ' and I 
think there may as well be an end of 
your letter,' perhaps you will, say: 
' Heavens, vrhat a packet !' It is well for 
youlhkt Mr. A« is coming, to Belton thia 
very iday, and perchance will frabk it,: 
or you Will , be reduced to the woeful 
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altemiattTe of losing half my valuable 
lucubrations^ or paying, upon a reason- 
able computation^ five times the value of 
them. 

'' Pray come back, Sophia, for I want 
you most amazingly ; particularly now 
this new man, this Sir George, is coming. 
He inherits, you know, poor grand- 
mamma's estate at Fairfield. Nobody 
knows any thing about him, but that be 
is just come from the Continent^ — has 
five thousand a year— and keeps seven 
hunters ; by which last article of intel- 
ligence we may reasonably infer, that if 
he had been good for any thing he would 
have broken his neck long since. 

*' Adieu, my dear ! 
'' Always your sincere and affectionate 

''ELIZA." 

Having allowed Eliza to give so am- 
ple a description of her sentiments for 
Louisa, it is but fair to afford that young 
lady au opportnnity of returning the 
complimeut. But as Louissa was un- 
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fdttamAely destitute of aoy dear in* 
valuable confidaate^ who had time aod 
patiaice enough for the perusal of ^ 
epistle of four sheets^ we must be eon- 
tent to make an extract from a letter she 
dispatched about this time to a very 
worthy and sensible old aunt> whom^ 
next to her father^ she loved almost as 
we^ as any body in the world. 

'' You ask me to give you a descrip- 
tion of Miss Rivers^ both iq person ai|d 
mind. The first part of your request is 
easily answered. 1 imagine thero can 
be but one opinion^ that she is realty a 
beautiful girl. She is very tall; and^ 
but that she iias something almost ma* 
jestic in her air and manner^ which to- 
tally banishes the most remote idea of 
awkwardness^ she might be thought too 
tail* Her features are regular and good ; 
her eyes the mo§t eloquent I ever saw ; 
her complexion is perfectly transparent ; 
and as she curls her glossy dark hair in 
^ ringlets round her neck^ the contrast 
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between its raven hue^ and the ivory 
wJHteness on which it reposes^ gtTtt tf 
softness and delicaey to her appearanoe, 
truly lov^y and feminine. Upon the 
whole, 1 consider Eliza Rivers^ when 
dispose^ to please^ all that can be con- 
ceived orattractive and engaging^. What 
shall I say of her at those unhappy mo- 
ments, when she feels^ and cannot^ can^ 
not conquer or subduei the restlessnesa 
inseparable from ardent feelings^ and 
from a mind of hurrying^ overwhelming 
fwce } I can but sigh ^ver the imper- 
fection of all eiarthly good. I itim^ne 
what she might have been under the 
tttttion of those dear parents^ one of 
whom I have lost. In my short-sighted 
wisdom^ I ftmcy she might have been 
an honour and an ornament to hrnnani 
natore ; and when I observe those 
bursts of impatience^ the restless indi- 
cations of ill-'r^ulated feelings, I say 
with Opbelia,^ — 

** Oh what a noUe watd k here a- evthrowa IT 
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'' But reflection tells me, alljs right 
kU is i^s it should be. Elisa, id oth^ 
hapds^ would doubtless have been a far 
different creature. But she is to fulfil 
the wise purpo^s of her Creator. I may 
mourn over the misapplication of her 
great talents^ and tremble for the con^- 
sequences of her mistaken estimate of 
happiness. But .' He alone who knows 
whereof we are made, .knows alone for 
what end/ Perhaps her very imperfec- 
tions piay be sanctified to her. She may 
live to /^e/y not to learn, the value of 
those principles of rel^icm, which ruin- 
ous indulgence and the nature of her 
education have never given her an op- 
portunity of understanding and cheridi- 
ing, as the only guide, and strength^ 
and support of frail humanity/' 

If this latter part of Louisa's descrip- 
tion be somewhat vague and indistinct, 
it must be remembered that as she was, 
in every sense of the word, a Christian, 
it was one of her mtost inflexible rules to 
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gdvem herself by the precepts of that 
cJkarity which '' thinketfa no evil." — 
Hence^ Plough shcf clearly discerned^ 
and could as clearly have specified^ the 
strikin«^ faults of Eliza^ she mther chose 
to palliate by tracing them to the source 
of a fashionable^ but erroneous educa* 
tion. Truth compelled her to advert to 
them^ but having done so^ she proceeded 
with infinite satisfaction to contrast them 
with many virtues. 

She related to her aunt the little cir- 
cumstance respecting the charity-school. 

'^ Nothing/', she observed, '^ could be 
more winning, more fascinating, than 
her manner mnongst these poor child(en. 
WJien I saw her attentively endeavour- 
ing to, learn their names, and promising 
to 3everal of them who were not so well 
clad as the rest, a frock, a hat, or a pair 
of ^oes (a promise which she has strictly 
performed)^ I ooqld not but admire the 
supedority of virtue. 



^' I had seen Miss RWearB at all times in 
our humble circles the object of marked 
attention^ from the force of beauty 
united to uacoiamon talents and accom* 
jdishments^ extracting applause even 
from those ^hose envy struggled vdbe- 
mently against the enthusiasm she in- 
spired : her repartee, and wit, and ge- 
nius, embellishing her with dangerous^, 
dazzling charms. I have seen her cap- 
tivating — I have seen her brilliant ; Jrat 
her triumphs wene thdse in which the 
heart and affections of her captives had 
little concern; It was a brilliancy of 
talent, which, alas ! like every thing be- 
longing to Eliza, totally undisciplined, 
much oftener made one shrink from the 
terror of being wounded by it, than 
ready to sympathize with it as the gaiety 
of a young and innocent heart. It was 
in the moment of triumphant virtue that 
I saw her most lovely, most endearing* 
It might be in the drawing-room, in th4 



display of ber varioasendowmeiits, vrhen 
she was enchanting my ear with har 
siireet and highly eultiTated Toice^ or 
seducing my fatacy with her wrcfa and 
playful sprigbtllness, that 1 admired her ; 
but it was here amongst these poor little 
children, speaking to them with kindness 
and gentleness^ and trying to alleviate 
their wants and interesting herself ia 
their welfare^ that I saw her as a being 
destined to immortality^ and felt for her 
an affection as fervent as my heart is 
capable of sustaining/' , 

After having briefly touched upoo the 
want of cordiality in their general inter- 
course, she concluded thus : — 

'^ Perhaps the fault is wholly mine ; I 
know that I am reserved in my habits^ 
and certainly by nature calm^ ch* what 
Eliza would call cold, in my feelings ; 
but I think I could, be warm in my re- 
gard for hor, if she would but let me love 
her> and have patience with my want of 
energy^ and suppose it possible that I 
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may liave^somegood qoaUties^ tbongh I 
am defickiYt in a taste for her particular 
pleasures. She argues^ perhaps^ from 
my silence^ that I do not participate in 
the rapture she finds in her music^ and 
her other elegant pursuits. She does 
not see me wipe away the tears of pious 
pleai^ure^ which her matchless perform* 
ance of Handel's sacred songs never fails 
to draw from my ey^s. She does not 
hear the sigh that swells my bosoin^ in 
hearing truths divine breathed forth in 
such a voice of touching melody, adorned 
by native taste, and by all that science 
can bestow, wanting only those associa- 
tions of religious feeling, which, to minds 
of devotion, make the very name of Han- 
del dear and' venerated. In short, dear 
aunt, I cannot but feel that Eliza is al- 
together unjust to me. But in the fer- 
vent hope that she never may want the 
affection 1 could entertain fqc her, I, 
cannot make the painful effort of con^ 
quering an undefiiiable, but very strong 
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s^isation^ that makes me always^ in some 
degree^ afraid of )ier ; and gives me an 
idea that^ judging her by what she is^ 
not by wliat she might be^ it is prudent 
and advisable to keep on the side of 
good wishes for her^ rather than the in- 
timacy of friendship." 
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CHAP. II. 



A TERT few words will suffice to cha- 

9 

racterize Sir George Melmoth. 

He was a young baronet of six and 
twenty, with very little pride, and a great 
deal of good nature^ Indeed, his want 
of pride had sometimes been a trouble 
to him ; for, as the fortune and title his 
iather transmitted to him, had hoik been 
gained, the one in a thriving manufac- 
turing concern, the other as a reward for 
some bright improvement he had the 
good fortune to strike out in it, he con- 
sidered it incumbent on him to do all that 
lay in his power to wipe away the blot 
which his patent of nobility had received, 
by coming too closely in contact with 
that other patent for manufacturing cot- 
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ton, whidk his good fat^ had alao beeo 
honoured wilii. 

He was now come to make his first ap- 
pearance at Faiffidd^ to dtscoyer what 
sort of a sportiog country it might be ; 
who kept bounds, who gave good din- 
ners, who went to Newmarket, and other 
loquiries. similar in importances 

The arrival of any one in a country 
village i% a great event ; but the arriTal 
of such a pearsonage as Sir George Mel- 
moth 1 a baronet a young man^ and a 
single man, formed a sort of epoch to the 
young ladies, who had long been going 
the same dull round of the BdUm beaux, 
variegated only with an occasional cu- 
rate, to officiate for Mr. Henley when he 
was laid up with the gout. 

The four Miss Hartleys, and the three 
Miss Johnsons, and Miss Maria l^dney, 
seemed to borrow new life and new 
charms, and certainly bought new gowns 
upon the happy prospect Eliza Rirers^ 
though she would not have condescended 
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to cross a street for the express purpose 
of seeing this stranger^ was content to 
take her share in the sensation he excited. 
It was for Lfouisa Henley alone to go on 
in the sptme quiet way^ and not to know 
till three days after her father had called 
upon the baronet^ that he intended doing 
it at all: and this intelligence it is pos- 
sible she might have escaped^ if Mr. 
Henley had not ^ one morning when they 
were sitting at breakfast^ made an in- 
quiry of what day in the next week shall 
I make a dinner party for Sir George, 
|!xiuisa ?'' '' I did not know that you had 
called upon him. Sir." '^ Of course^ my 
dear, I could not avoid it> even if I had 
been inclined. He will probably return 
my visit to-day or to-morrow, and I 
should wish then to fix a day with him/' 

*' Is SirGeorge a pleasant, proper sort 
of person. Sir?'' inquired Eliza. 

-' Let me see : a pleasant, proper sort 
of person ! why, as clearly as I can un^ 
derstand the proposition — " 
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'\ I will state it more intelligibly; is 
he gentlemanlike^ and convers^^ble, and 
clever, and well-informed, and hand- 
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some, and — " 

[^ Allow me to make my responses as 
you go along/* said Mr. Henley, laugh- 
ing, '^ as the catalogue of queries, pro- 
mises to be a long one." 

^^ But in one word. Sir, is he a perfect 
gentleman ; and is there no unhappy 
possibility of his bringing one to the 
luckless remembrance of those abomi- 
nable cotton-mills V 

r 

^' He appeared to me good-humoured 
and gentlemanly ; and, as far as I was 
personally cpncerned, I was so fortunate 
as to escape all ^ luckless remembrances' 
of the kind you allude to." 
, '' Upon the whole, then, you think he 
may be tolerated ?" 
'' Tconceive it to be possible." 
'' Do you think you shall like him, 
Louisa?" 



^ I eaoDot tcB/' 

'' I wish you eould ^ctess/' 

'' Why?" and Louisa smiled. 

'' Because it is absolutely indispen- 
sable^ you know^ that he should inspire 
either you or me with a hopeless pas^ 
sion ; and in case you had any inclina- 
tion for a little sentiment^ ji;^ by way of 
amusementduring the summer months — ' ' 

^^ I heg to resign any chance of that 
kind in your fitvour; I am not at idl 
ambitious of bring amused with a hope* 
less passion/' 

'' But though it may be quite indis- 
pensaUe that one of you should imbibe 
a passion for Sir Creorge^ and I am 
willing to take ( it for granted that it 
is/' said Mr. Henley^ bedding with mock 
gravity to EUiza^ '' yet (pardon my ig- 
norance in these matters) I am not 
equally aware of the necessity for its 
being of a* hopeless nature." 

'^ Notnecessary that it should be hope- 
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less ! Where would be the interest of 
the business i(, as the poet Ays, 

'< A mutual flame was quiddy caught^ 
Am quickly too revealecL" 

and then he and I (were I the fortunate^ 
nymph)^ after having sauntered amongst 
the shades of Fairfield^ arm in arm^ for two 
or three months^ and been seated together 
at all the dinner tables in the neighbour- 
hood^ and exchanged some half dozen 
tender epistles^ should g6 to church in 
a matter-of-fact sort of way^ as in the 
fairy tales^ concluding with^ '' $0 this 
Prince and Princess married, and lived 
very happy ever afiervoards ;** certainly^ 
Sir^ you must allow that would be very 
uninteresting!'' 

'^ I stand corrected/' replied Mr. 
Henley^ with assumed humility^ '^ and' 
can only wonder that so very hum-drum 
a manner of conducting these affiiirs lias 
not long idnce been exploded. It must 
be infinitely more animating to protract 
the season of doubts and anxieties. But 
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if, in the petv^sity with which circum- 
stances wilt sometimes occur, no fortu- 
nate obstacles should ari^e, no delightful 
wretchedness, lk> charming p^plel&iti^es, 
I am at a loss to imaigine how you would 
pfoceed in such a dilemma/' 

With the greatest ea^e in tbe world/' 
May 1 be enlightened as to yotir 
methpd?'' 

'' Supposiiig, for iixstance, that Sir 
George , falls des|)eratiely in love with 
nie/' . Both Mr. Henley and Louisa 
exchanged smiles, that seemed to say, 
nothing would be more probable if Sir 
George had a heart to lose. .'r \ s 

'VThen, in that case,'* proceeded^EJjifta; 
'' it is incumbent upon one tO: h^tfe a 
rooted aversion to him/' * : \ 

'' Indeed ! I was not aware of that," 
drily observed Mr. Henley. 

'' Oh ! absolutely necessary. Sir, to 
the spirit and variety of the plot. Louisa^ 
you must know this as well as I ?" 
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/' I inust^ as my father: did^ beseech 
you to ps^rdon my ignoEaoce ; but lam 
happy to be instructed^ so pray go on/- 

'' If, on the contrary. Sir George 
should treat me with coldness or res^rve^ 
or pride, or, in short, give me decided 
conviction that he is perfectly indiffer^fit 
about me, I am to fall desperately in 
love with him." ; 

^' Then I am to infer/' said Mr. 
Henley, '^ that it is an axiom in loyci 
that the passion be felt only on one 
side ?" 

" Exactly so/' 

'rThat being the case, I do not im? 
mediately perceive what possible .chance 
exists of its ever being prosperous ; * 
unless, indeed, as extremes are said to 
meet, the party who marries upon rooted 
aversion may be considered as nearly 
upon a par,, in point of feeling, with the 
party who is lucky enough to be fur- 
nished with an hopeless passion." 

VOL. I. p 
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'' Why, it would be very interestiqg 
to marry upon rooted aversion ; it would 
afford an opportunity of exciting a pro- 
fusion of sympathy^ and of dissolving in 
tears^ and sighing/ and being sentimental 
to the end of one's life. But the usual 
way, for effect, is, that the party loving 
and the party abhorring are each to 
descend by degrees^ and meet one 
another half way ; and then the com- 
passion on one side, and the tenderness 
on the other, and the vanity of being of 
consequence, and the pleasure of being 
beloved^ and the moral certainty of its 
being all the same at the end of a twelve- 
month!"— 

^' All this," said Mr. Henley, nodding 
sagaciously^ ^' brings matters about with 
very pretty incident, and a good deal of 
striking emotion ; vastly preferable to 
th^ dull common-place way which ninety* 
nine people out of a hundred are stupid 
enough to prefer." 
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^ Yes ; and it really is very stupid^ 
when you consider that it is the last 
chance a poor woman has for any thing 
like incident or emotion ; for when she 
is married^ you know — " 

'*^ Oh ! then^ to be sure/' said Mr. 
Henley^ '^ she is a lost creature^ to all 
intents and purposes/' 

Louisa Henley^ who^ through all this 
badinage, fancied she perceived a lati- 
tude of sentiment which prevented her 
from finding any very great amusement 
in the sprightly dialogue Eliza was car- 
rying on with her father, now interrupted 
them by calling Mr. Henley's attention 
to the important subject of who was to 
be invited to meet Sir George. 

As this was a point on which Eliza felt 
very little interest, she left them to the 
discussion of it, when, after some debate, 
it was settled that Mr. Hartley, who was 
a banker in the adjoining town of Belton, 
bis family. Sir George, and themselves^ 
would make up as large a party as Mr. 
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Henley had any pleasure in seeing at his 
table ; for^ being somewhat precise in his 
habits^ he had imbibed a great prejudice 
against hurry and confusion in any of 
his undertakings; and, in strange and 
unfashionable opposition to the prevail- 
ing taste, had an insurmountable dis- 
like to crowded rooms and magnificent 
entertainments. 

Sir George did not call on the morning 
he was expected, but late in the follows 
ing day, when, Mr. Henley not being in 
the dining*roomL when he was ushered 
in, and Louisa having walked into the 
village, Eliza had the fortunate chance 
of receiving him alone. 

This, indeed, was a piece of luck she 
would rather have declined ; for though, 
from her general sprightly and unem- 
barrassed manners, a stranger would have 
supposed her the last person in the world 
to be discomposed at finding herself 
placed in the pleasant predicament of 
having to entertain, or (in a short phrase) 
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play the agreeable to those to whom she 
was entirely unknown^ yet she possessed^ 
in reality^ no very trifling share of that 
skrinking sort of sensation^ which has its 
origin^ sometimes in modesty or iiumi- 
lity^ but v»y often in pride. 

In highly-gifted minds^ not humbled 
by those divine precepts which^ shewing, 
the worth^essuess of all mere worldly 
advantages^ produce docility and gentle- 
ness of hearty there is commonly a sense 
of superiority that claims respect and 
attention. As this is a claim in which 
few persons are so ii^significant as not to 
&ncy themselves entitled^ in somedegree^ 
to makeashare^ it often happens that^ in 
the general clamour^ the n^ost merito- 
rious competitor for distinction passes 
unnoticed ; and it is this possibility of not 
being properly atppreciated^ that gene- 
rates a sentiment of disdain and reserve^ 
which always produces awkwardness^ 
and is sometimes mistaken for diffidence. 
AihI this sentiment it was that made 
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Eliza^ almost immediately on the en- 
trance of Sir George, gather up her 
working materials^ and saying '' that 
she would seek Mr. Henley/' prepare to 
leave the room. 

But Sir George^ with a smile of ex- 
treme good humour^ and with perfect 
politeness^ begged the favour of her to 
stay a few minutes. 

A little surprised at the oddness of the 
request^ she resumed her seat^ and he 
proceeded thus: — 

'' I cannot be mistaken ; I have the 
honour of addressing Miss Rivers ?" 

Eliza bowed a reply. 

He hesitated a little^ as if doubtful in 
what language to express what he wished 
to say. At last^ ^' I am fearful of giving 
you pain, by reverting to the circum- 
stance that occasioned me tOv visit Fair- 
field ; but I should be unjust to my own 
feeftigs if 1 did >not take the earliest 
opportunity of requesting you will^ as 
far as may be agreeable to you^ at all 
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times consider yourself as entitled to 
command — ^to — to"— He paused ; and 
Eliza^ not exactly catching his meaning, 
looked at him with a degree of surprise, 
that seemed to call for further expla- 
nation, 

'* But, indeed. Miss Rivers/' he con- 
tinued, . in great confusion, '^ I am, as 
you see, a^very stupid fellow in making 
fine speeches ; I only meant to say that 
if ever you feel the inclination to ramble 
over the shades of the Hall, or would i 
honour the gardener and me so much as 
to desire him to send you the earliest 
and best of his flowers and fruit" — 

Eliza, pitying his embarrassment, and 
pleased with the good-nature and evident 
kindness of his mptiyes^ here interrupted 
him, with expressing her sense of his 
kindnqss ; and just at that instant Mr. 
H^ley entering the room, the conver- 
sation turned upon more general topics. 

Mr. Henley had so much unaffected 
simplicity of manner, that Sir George, 
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though occasionally disposed to talk of 

his sporting friends^ the Duke of A , 

and Marquis B , and Lord C , 

and the possibility of their coming down 
to cheer his solitude^ and to illuminate 
the natives of Fairfield with the rays of 
their illustrious countenances^ found it 
iJBMB easiest way of succeeding with him 
to be unostentatious. He was^ therefore^ 
Apon the whole^ anxious to please and 
to be pleased. 

Louisa Henley returned from her 
walk just as he was about to depart ; 
and his visits though it had been pro- 
tected beyond the usual period of a for- 
mal morning call^ could not^ of course^ 
be immediately concluded. When he 
did go, he expressed a very warm wish to 
Mr. Henley that '' they should be good 
neighbours whenever he was in the 
country.'* He accepted his invitation 
for the next week with the greatest 
pleasure; hoped he should have the 
pleasure of seeing him and his ladies at 
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the Hall before he left Fairfield^ where 
he proposed staying about a fortnight ; 
and^ after other civil speeches to the 
same purport^ he took his leave. 
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CHAP. III. 



Of Sir George nothing more was seen 
or heard^ till the day oq which he was 
expected to dinner. 

Of the rest of the party invited it may 
be necessary to say a few words. 

Mr. Bartley was a man of indepen- 
dent fortune^ acquired like the indepen- 
dent fortunes of most of the gentry resi- 
dent in provincial towns, either by the 
trading efforts of themselves or their 
immediate predecessors. He was now, 
however, decidedly the first person in 
Belton ; oftentimes serving the office of 
mayor, and always being a portly alder- 
man. Pew words may suffice to give a 
sketch of this worthy personage. At this 
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period he had passed his seventieth year. 
As he did not marry till he \?as con- 
siderably turned of forty^ he had the 
pleasant satisfaction of seeing himself in 
his old days surrounded with a family of 
young people^ who^ like the rest of their 
species^ wanted to be merry when he 
wished to be grave; to make a noise 
when he liked to be quiet ; to fill his 
bouse with company when he would have 
preferred going to bed ; and dragged 
him to parties^ and made him a beau iii 
his dress^ when he would have been more 
comfortable by his own fire-side^ . in a 
flannel gown and night-cap. 

But as he was a very good-humoured 
man^ and of all things liked talking^ or 
what is commonly called a prose ^ he en- 
dured his' disquietudes with great com- 
posure ; at all times satisfied if he could 
catch hold of any charitably di^[K>sed 
Christian^ who would endure the martyr- 
dom of being held by the button of his 
coat^ whilst he recounted^ and animad-; 
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Terted upon, the contents of the news- 
paper. 

Mrs. Bartley was altogether a differ- 
ent sort of person. She was not to be 
made happy by talking^ or by silence, 
or by any thing short of being, upon all 
occasions, of the greatest possible con- 
sequence to every body about her. If 
she could have made choice of any par- 
ticular endowment for this purpose, she 
would have preferred the gift of beauty ; 
both because it occasioned the least 
trouble, and also that, in her young 
days, it was considered,' jointly with 
money, as the only possible recommen* 
dation a woman could possess. But she 
was, unluckily, extremely plain in her 
person, and had no more money than she 
wanted for her own use : hence she an- 
ticipated the forlorn prospect of passing 
her days in solitude and single blessed- 
ness, unless she had the good fortune fo 
strike iWV for herself some kind of attrac- 
tion. Neither beauty nor wealth being 
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propitioujs^ there yet remained a chance — • 
she mig^ht be a bel esprit. 

She was deficient^ sure enough, in 
taste and talent^ and wit and judgment^ 
but she was not aware of these deficien- 
cies; and^ mistaking a shrewd sort of 
^ cunning for profound discernment^ a 
great share of envy for a noble emula- 
tion^ and a pert flippancy of remark for 
a spirit of brilliant wit^ she fancied that 
she really was a very superior peH^on. 

After having literally scared half the 
country with her ill-natured sarcasms^ 
and gained the reputation of being vastly 
clever^ but vastly satirical^ fate decided 
that she should pass a summer in the 
society of Mr. Bartley^ at the house of 
a mutual relation. 

It has often been remarked that the 
little god of love is a very perverse deity, 
and, in driving people to their destiny, 
commonly makes it, eith^ , fkf t or last, 
very different from what tbP3^,had ex- 
pected ; and this was the case with poor 
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Mr. Hartley. Forty years had he livted 
ungovemed^ uncontradicted^ contented^ 
and happy. A bachelor he was^and a 
bachelor he would have continued^ with 
all the pleasure in the worlds had not the 
little god — ^but no^ the little god had 
nothing to do with it ; it was all Miss 
Hobson's doings and nobody's else. She 
dropt insinuations of tenderness^ which 
approached very nearly to assurances^ 
beforeHhey penetrated the guileless un- 
suspecting heart of Mr. Bartley ; and by 
dint of talking to him, and at him, and 
representing in lively colours the '' for* 
lorn estate of a poor old man in his 
last days, without either chick or child 
to care for him, a prey to some greedy, 
rapacious housekeeper, or some wild, 
worthless, thankless, graceless nephew, 
who would very likely dance upon his 
grave the night he was buried," she 
worked upon his feelings to such an 
excess, that, partly believing her state- 
tnent, and supposing that the surest 
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means of allaying her apprehensions on 
his account was to marry^ and to marry 
A^r— he brought himself to propose the 
fatal question. He had not long to wait 
for an answer; indeed that had been 
prepared some weeks before he had any 
idea of calling for it at all. The off- 
spring of this illustrious pair consisted of 
four daughters and a son. The young 
gentleman was at this time twenty-one^ 
and the elder of the young ladies twenty 
years of age ; or, in her mother's read- 
ing, eighteen. This little error in cal- 
culation was never corrected; for^ as 
Mrs. Bartley had three more damsels to 
dispose of^ she wisely considered that it 
would better facilitate their prospects to 
bring them out one at a time ; and^ like 
a good financier^ always to keep a stock 
in hand of an odd year or two, which 
plan would be sure to turn to account if 
they came to the doubtful era of five and 
twenty without any establishment, either 
in possession or reversion. 
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Though the three younger ladies (the 
youngest turned of sixteen) would very 
often steal out to take a walk without 
her protection ; and with the assistance 
of an occasional present slyly made by 
^'pay' dress much smarter than was at all 
agreeable to ''ma;'' yet upon the whole 
she maniBUvred vastly well ; and as no- 
body cared any thing about their age, 
her complaints of the difficulty of ^^ know- 
ing what to do with girls who were too 
tall and womanly for the nursery^ and 
much too young to be introduced into 
company/' were generally commisera- 
ted with great politeness^ and heard with 
due indifference. \ 

The son was a little gentleman in his 
person^ but not of the less consequence 
on that account. In the eyes of hi^ 
family be was considered as a isort of 
phenomenon ; and having had the advan- 
tage of a three years' run at one of the 
Universities, he was now returned home* 
with the usual stock of intelligence which 
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is generally brought away from those 
'' seminaries of sound learning and reli- 
gious improvement/* In the interim of 
waiting for a living, which his father 
intended purchasing for him, he passed 
his time in making puns and making 
love ; astonishing the ladies with the 
quickness and diversity of his wit, and 
provoking the gentlemen with the match- 
less extent of his impudence. And, but 
that he was really very good-natured, it 
being the fortunate fate of Mrs. Bartley's 
children to inherit that golden gift firom 
their father, it is possible that his jests, 
however divested, az they certainly were, 
of all malice, and springing merely from 
the necessity he felt of pushing himself 
into notice, would not always have been 
fortunate enough to pass off with niere 
contempt. 

For the character of the daughter but 
few words will be necessary. ^' Harriet 
is eighteen,*' Mrs. Bartley would fre- 
quently observe ; ^' it is high time, there- 
fore, to pat her on the back,*' she would 
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say^ '' and giveher a shove^ and sead her 
into the worlds to see whether she finds 
any one much more shining than herself. 
But that diffidence^ that silly want of 
dep^adence on herself will^ I fear, be 
her stumbling-block through life/' 

With the consciousness of mediocrity, 
which frustrated her mother's intentions, 
that she should be striking and impres- 
sive, poor Harriet felt a conviction that 
she never should fulfil the expectations 
of superiority which were continually 
excited on her account. 

But the faintest refusal to be called 
into notice roused her mother's well* 
known irritable temper to such violence, 
that, yielding through fear, she gradually 
endeavoured to assert her own dignity, 
and to make herself somebody in the 
eyes of the world. 

The great Lord Bacon, in one of his 
essays/'' has these words : — '' Wonderful 
is the case of boldness in civil business : 
What first ? — Boldness. — What second 
and third ? — Boldness/' 
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Without having read^ or perhaps heard 
of Lord Bacon^ Mrs. Bartley instinc- 
tively made his maxim the rule and 
guide of her life ; possessing in an emi* 
nent degree that decided confidence in 
her own powers^ which Lord Bacon^ in 
more simple language^denominates bold- 
Be&is ; and as it is the peculiar property 
of tiie quality his Lordship alludes to^ to 
occasion the proprietor of it no inconve- 
nience^ however it may stand in the way of 
other people^ shehad reaped sueh substan- 
tial benefit from the possession of it^ that 
she was authorized with some justice lo 
recommend it fervently to the use of her 
daughter. The young lady herseIC find- 
ing that in the ordinary run of society in 
a provincial town it is not very difficult 
to raise a name for acquirements^ par- 
ticularly with the assistance' of Lord 
Bacon's specific^ did not eventually 
shrink from doing what she could to 
confirm to the multitude that she was^ 
as her mother assured (hem^ in spite of 
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her excessire timidity/a girl of finst-rate 
talents and ^endowments. In addition 
to these personages^ Mr. Henley had 
increased his party by the company of 
Dr. Brown, the resident Rector of Belton ; 
a learned man> an elderly man^ a single 
man^ and^ generally speakings a very 
silent man ; fond of literature^ and a 
scientifid arnateur in music ; but reserved 
in his habits^ and averse from society ; 
seldom leaving home^ except when 
drawn from it by the attraction of some 
gratifying performance in the art he 
particularly admired. 
" It was with a view of giving him 
pleasure^ in hearing Eliza sing> that Mr. 
Henley had now invited him. When 
dinner was announced^ Mr. Henley 
handed out Mrs. Hartley^ and Sir George 
was preparing to step forward with simi- 
lar politeness to escort Eliza^ but young 
Hartley^ with his usual happy ease^ gave 
a sort of jump before him^ and^ seizing 
th6 reluctant hand of Miss Rivers^ to 
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whom^ with his puns and his pertness^ he 
was an object of particular avoidance^ 
he glided off with her^ to the no small 
amusement of Sir George^ who was left 
in a state of wonder to admire his assur- 
asice^ and take care of his sister^ between 
whom and Eliza^ he occupi^ a seat at 
table. 

And there^ Mr. William Hartley having 
the office of helping a tongue, which 
gave him the happy opportunity of 
making many apposite remarks, to say 
nothing of their novelty, Eliza conceiv- 
ed that in leaving him to the full exer- 
cise of his fancy, she might be at leisure 
to listen to, probably, more agi^eable 
conversation from Sir George. 

But the important business of the din- 
ner-table, and the common attentions 
which accompany it, engaged them till 
the appearance of the dessert. An oppor- 
tunity was then afforded for an enlarge- 
ment of topic ; and Sir George, in mak- 
ing the inquiry, ^' Are you likely to 
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renmin in Fairfield during the summer?'' 
gave promise of an improving dialogue. 

Unfortunately^ Eliza's reply,^^ I believe 
IshaU be stationary here/' striking upqn 
that lively organ in young Hartley's 
pericranium^ which Drs. Gall and Spurz^- 
heim^ peradventure^ denominate spor- 
tiveness^ or wit^ he immediately bent 
over to his sister^ '^Harriet ! Harriet !" — 
. Harriet was in the midst of describing 
to Louisa Henley ^^ the sweetest dress^ 
with such a lovely flounce^ that Lady 
Somebody wore at the Assize Ball^" and 
no vociferation could she attend to till 
she concluded. 

But her inflexible brother would be 
heard ; and^ in defiance of Eliza's freez^ 
ing look of contempt at his interruption^ 
and familiarity in leaning before her 
whilst he was trying to catch his sister's 
attention^ he still continued his ^^ Har- 
riet! Harriet!" till she turned round 
with '^ Well, brother!" ' 

'^ I kn6w you are an eternal scribe. 
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and I can tell you something to your 
advantage.** 

Harriet^ quite sure that it was some- 
thing which would require it^ prepared a 
ready smile. 

'^ If you want either pens^ ink^ or 
paper^ for the next three months^ yoii 
must come to Miss Rivers^ and she will 
supply you/' 

Miss Hartley's smile expanded into a 
laughs as she inquired ^' How so ?" 

'' Because she is going to be staHonofry 
during the summer." 

^^ Stationart/ ! ah ! very good ; very 
&ir! Miss Henley^ what do you think 
William says ? he is so droll !'' and then 
the excess t>f her laughter preventing 
her^ as Mr. William thought^ from doing 
justice to his jeu d'esprit^ he repeated it 
himself^ unappalled by the petrifying 
jdlence with which Eliza regarded him as 
he turned to her^ repeating^ '' But isn't 
it SO/ Miss Rivers ? did you not say so ?" 

The mirth which this flash of genius 
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dicited^ liaviQgryieldadtQ tke qicmota^ 
nous hum of, old Mr. Bartld^/^ political 
discussion^ which^ much to Glisia's re- 
lief the son thought it nece»apy to 
illustrate^ by adding to it his obserra^- 
tions^ she repeated, her last rq>ly to Sir 
George^, adding, an i^quiry^ ^f whether 
he liad any thoughts of lengthening his 
stay at Fairfield beyond the fortnight he 
had. first proposed ?'' 

'' I believe not ; I expect a friend io 
the course of nextweek> with whom I 
am engaged to make . a tour of two or 
three iponths.'* 

Tq the Continent?" 

Yes.; we purpose going as far as 
Geneva. I hope to be here ag^in • m 
November^ for a month during the 
hunting season/' 

" You have not long been returned' 
from Paris, J thinks Sir George?" 

About a month.'' 

Were you pleased with France ?" 

Yes; pretty^ well. But not under- 
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tibmiling Ibe language^ I wm soon tired 
of it. I fett very little inducemteiit to 
stay lo&gwr/' 

Finding there was nothing to be pro* 
duced from PariB^ she betook herself to 
London as a last resource. 

'* Have you been in town lately ?** 
 '^ I am just come from thence. I was 
a month at the Clarendon : but one rk 
soon wearied of the same dull round. 
Excepting Ascot and Epsom (where^ 
by the bye^ I was confoundedly taken 
in), 1 never passed a more stupid sea^n 
in my life," 

^' But with * the Theatres^ the Opera^ 
iAj^le Rooms, Hanover Square Rooms, 
md the various exhibitions !'' — 

*' O ! pardon me/' interrupted Sir 
George^ with a smile^ '' those are places 
with which I have very little to do. One 
goes to them, to be sure^ becaute every 
body else does ; but as for the pleasui'ie 
of the business, I imagine it is reserved 
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i]m coiwtry iipviceif^ >wiio come^ up 
once a yeiur to stare and bewnufted/'.. . > 

'' You are not an admirer of tl)e ^uw 
art8^ tbeUi I doubly Sk George i You do 
not^ as Lady Townly say9> ^rdoat upi^a 
a play/ or ' at. an opem expire i' " 

'^Except with the excoasive . hea|;^ I' 
believe .1 never was in dai^er of 
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. '' But musac— oh youmust lore^nui^ 
sic ^ I %m sure you.ini«s( love muaie ?/' 

/'I am sure it is in your power to 
make roe love it/' he replied, with 4 po^ 
lite bow; ''but hitherto^ if I mufit.ba 
liigenuouif^'-* He hesitated* ^ 
. ^' Oh ym, pray be ingeniious/' 9aid 
Eliza^ with a wiile ; '^ nothiotg plea^ea 
Qie so mui^ as candour, 

^ Tht^q^ if I dave make the avowal^ 
Uie music of a pack in full cry has^io^ 
finitely more tharms for m^ thaa all the 
Italian 4)Fav»ros> or what d'ye call 'em^ 
of Podor or Ambrogettl/' ■» 



1 ^fteavtoS! trbat a fcdafeislon !" Eliza 
wa» iiboii t to cast upon him ii Iodic of 
liorror ; but, raising her eyes, she read 
"Iti his smilitig and very handsome £Etce 
i^nch aA expression of good -haniour> that 
she could ^arcelyfind it in her heart 
to do more than sYnile herself and shake 
her bead at hint, and lament in her se- 
cret soul that such an agreeable k)6kmg 
creature should be such a lost man. 
Aod now Sir George, though hot gifted 
Witii any more peneiratioh fhati was ab« 
solutely necessary to carry hfm salfely 
through the worlds dividing that enough 
had been ^fud to prove him utterly Va^ 
lOdAesii aiid miimportant upon soihe par- 
ticular subjects, felt a natural atlixiety 
to advert to those points in his acquire* 
tnr^tits^ wherein he conceived it likely he 
might shew io more advantage ; and re- 
curring to his favourite theme of hunt- 
i«g, he inquired of Eliza, *' if she never 
ventured to join he chace?'* 
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, '\ Do you then really imagine I 
have so little value for, this neck; ^f 

''1 will answer for your safety; dp 
let me prevail updn you next seasop to 
make a trial. Of course you ride op 
horseback ?" 

"I never have had an opportunity^ 
but J think I should like it/' 

'' Never rode on horseback ! You 
that would, look so well when mounted ! 
Do permit me the honour of riding out 
with you while I am here. I have the 
prettiest little mare— just the thing for 
you ; she canters beautifully. Do but 
name your hour^ and let us begin to- 
morrow morning/' 

Eliza was half tempted to accede to 
his request ; but before she could reply, 
Mrs. Bartley, who had watched with a 
jealous eye the Baronet's marked atten* 
tipn to her, and neglect of her daughter^ 
interrupted her with an inquiry, when 
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^he expected to see her friendi^ Lady 
DeJviIIe and Miss Brooke ? 

^' In the course of next week, I be- 
lieve, Ma*am." 

'^ You must be quite lost without 
theui, I am sure. Miss Rivers ?" 

'^ I flatter myself I am never lost for 
the want of any society while I have my 
music, my books, not to mention such 
kind friends as Mr. and Miss Henley." 

'^ O, true, I had forgot you were a 
Uterary )sAy ** — Then, as if fearing tbe 
sneer might be too evident, she pro- 
ceeded to soften it down, by adding, *^ I 
will say that, for you and my daughter 
Harriet, I believe you are as indepen- 
dent of the world as most people; put a 
book into the hands of either of you, and 
you want no other amusement/' 

'' I am always proud of your good 
opinion," said Eliza, with a sarcastic 
bend ; and Louisa, knowing the enmity 
which an exuberance of envy on one 
side, and profound oon tempt on the 
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other^ had occasioned between these 
two ladies^ thought it advisable to put 
a period to any further discourse^ by 
giving the signal for retiring to the 
drawing-roon)« 
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I CHAR iV. 



AT mtefestiQ^ inteiregoum vvhichr 
^qciura in the society of ladies before the 
arrival <^ coflfee aad the gentlemen^ \vw 
passed by the present party in 
W>ns i^n, this '' new man^f' as 
styled Sir George. 

Mrs. Bartley thought him ^' an iiitd^ 
r^ent looking young man ; but not ^ 
pleasant to-day^ as he was the other 
mornings when h6 called upon us ; I meaa 
the last time; donU you rememl^rj, 
Harriet^ my dear^ you played to him j^ 
and be was so delighted V' 

Harriet assented ; adding^ to Eliza's 
astonishment^ that he was '' so fond of 
HmMc!'* 
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*' Indeed ! you ^urpris^ me ! it ^a» 
Imt just now he told me with infinite 
ncuvetd, that he preferred the mosie of a 
pack of hound^to the sweetest (sitraiiis of 
our best performers/' 

Both Mr«. Bartle]pMid Harriet looked 
a little disconcerted by this remark ; hot 
t4ie former turning to Louisa, evaded any 
fcirtberdiseasi»ion of the baronet's pas^n 
for music, hy introducing, what com*' 
monly proves an inexhaustible $abje<it'^^ 
dfes^and fashion, like the war'-^ng of 
old Timotheus, '' never-ending, still be<^ 
ginning,'' being happily always at hand 
to prevent that inanity of discourse^ 
which, when deprived of the exbiliratiYig 
presience of the other sex, will sorne- 
iinies belal the fair. Sir George wasr 
the first to attend the summons to cofiee; 
and as soon as he entered, took bis sea&- 
by ES^iztf. He soon resiumed the cou- 
vensiition' which Mrs^ Bartiey had inter- 
rupted at dinner ; again intreating ber to 
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^^;iaBeaomwe4i9»o>l)iitjA|^mt4he Very 
iifiKt mprtii^g for Wgimiiiig a bourse of 

- y\ daa't know vvtiat faith i$ to be put 
10 that pretty little mare of your's!'" 

Sir George^ of coQoe^ reiterated his 
afisuraofieaof.^' pwfect safety/' '' gentlest 
creature i& the Mroddi" ^^ need not go oi»t 
of a walk/' ^'utterly impossible to mcel 
with any accident/' &o. &c.^ till £^za, 
always willing to grasp at noirdty^ ia 
aoy sliape^ gave no very rehtciant oonr 
seol to his sending up bid groom witJb 
the borses at eleven o'clock onthe £qiL- 
lowing day> ^hen she promiMd to be 
ready for her equestrian performance. 

. This doughty point was just settled, 
and Sir Geoi^e walked K^ffwiih her empty 
lea*cup, whea y^mng Bartley> who bad 
been silent for about the space af three 
niinutes and a halC now loitered up> to 
har^ and throwing himself into the chair 
wbi4>b the baronet bad ju^t vacated^ 
asked ber>. '' if she did not think Mel- 
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molh af>foanfitgbod4iiimom«d fiittcMv ?* 
That buppy fiioolty wbidi^ a« 'we' tore 
observed^ my Lord Bacon* so oomitielids^ 
femoyed^lrom Mr. WiUktm at all times 
any unpleasant apprehensibn of ap- 
proadiiag too nearly to familiarity in his 
discourse ; therefore^ though he could 
aee^ as in fisiet it \?as impossible not to 
see^ the haughty air i/»ith which Eltaa 
asked him '' if it were Sir George Met- 
moth be was speaking of P'' he read in it 
no traatiefit disgust «£ the freedom of his 
manner^ but very naturally attributed it 
to her being provoked athisintenrupting 
theirl^te-i^f^te. 

Next to the lively imagination of 
youi^g Mr. Hartley, nothing was more 
devoutly abhorrent to her than the regu> 
lar humdrum eonveiaation of old Mr. 
^^tley. Not but whdt he was a morry 
man in hi6 way^ particularly when he 
was devated with an extvaDrdinary glass 
of wine; and as he liked to talk to the 
you nig ladies^ he saw no rdascm why he 
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aiiould noi occupy another chair oa the 
ather skJe of EIuea, aodfiU up titee 
pfHtfiea which occarred in his ma's ijk>* 
^fmooe, wheo that dueut fittle gentle* 
mail stopped to take .breath. 
. 'f Aad 8o^ Misa KiTers^ ^ell^ what 
yoit' ve got the yoimg^ man by the side of 
you ! Ah^ that's right ; well^ weU^ that's 

''Miss Rivers is always delighted to 
haVe me near her^ Sir/* said the itfch 
youths niagnaaimously gtoryiog^ in his 
impertineiice^ and pleased to have an 
opportunity of paying her off with a 
little teazing^ for the lupecabuiidant 
coBtempt with which she had o/ten re» 
quited some of his most felicitous epi* 
grams and 6oM tTiote. . 

^' There'sa fine fellow for you I there's 
a eOmmted chap! Miss Rivers, why 
Moa't you scold him ? ^pon my life^ Will, 
youtietoo bad ; but,, egtfd, boy, I don't 
wotufen at you : you're a chip of tboold 
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blocks as they f say ;'f iuiiijtbe ic&l gmtibtt 
ima. chuckled. aad lauglied liHhetwvi 
almost convulsed with merrimeotiaitittdt 
iogitimself the father of so hopefol a^ fi(on« 

To Eliza's great reli^^ Miss Ueidey 
now approached her^ accompanied with 
the solemn Dr. Brown^ who^eame to pre« 
fer a request fpr some music. As the plea^^ 
sure of hearing her sing was the ostmtn^ 
Me ol)jectof his vi^^ she was lefit without 
any excuse ior Refusing to comply wilb 
hiii desiare; dbse the idea of silling dowa 
ta perform before imy one who JmmI 
candidly acknawledged a preference for 
Iheimndeof a pack of hounds^ was not 
altogetljker the most likely tbing^ta ani- 
mate her into any very striking or.imr 
pressive display of iier powers. 

JShe looked . round to see. how Sir 
George was.dii^sed of. He wasi talk** 
ing^4>r rather listening, to.Mrs.Bartii^^ 
who was descanting with her uwai air 
of authority upon. some. sulb3ect> or no 



»t^ect ; In ^tlief case it wad ptetty 
Bmeb Ihe tot&e^ being at all times to the 
aMMida^t. 

./^ AsiBoaa as Sir George perceived Eliza 
ai^roach the instrument^ fae joined her* 
^ I did not.know (thougfh indeed it was 
rery stupid of me not to suppose it) that 
you weee a perfom^r^ when I made snch 
an oiKOUrliy Speech at dinner/' 

^' O ! I freely forgit^ yon ; and can 
only grieve that I am compelled to cdm- 
mit this violence upon your feelings^ by 
reducing you to the necessity of excfaaing* 
mg for mine^ the mocfa sweeter strfdnhi of 
Ba«to^ and Ponto^ and Bkb^ and Gato/' 

Sir George/ though obliged id laiii^b 
at her oddity^ here interrupted ber^ to 
iotreat ^' that she would not think him 
such a Goth^ such a savage^ as to under* 
stand him literally ; he only meant— ~'' 
and^ fcNTtunately^ to rescue him from 
'* bhiadcoring round a meaning/' Mrs. 
Barliey> with her daughter leaning on 
her arm^ here approached tbrai. 



posers .to those of ihe roo<kr»» il.qmia 
ftgc^e witkyou,'' »id E^a^;.'M>iil; wlii^fi 
you would tofally cojideiwi the liatisA 
school^ let me remiad you. of the musiQ 
ia Figaro^ ia La Clemeoaa di Tito-^ia 
fifty.more tbat# rcouIdaaiQe ; thatexijuir 

Site dfxet of ' Ah^Petdoas^' i^, .of itself^, 
CDoughito immortalize a composer ;.wti^ 
in i\m. playful sty le^ what more fmn- 
n^jkiof tbaa the cfaarnuDg trio, ^ JLa mia 
Dombella/ in Cosi fan' Tutte. . SureLy> 
Mis&Baitley> yoa mostiMlmire all this ?'' 

MisH Bartley not choosing to ackno^^ 
ledge, that she knew nothing about ' all 
tkia/ remarked^ that " she preferred the 
musk in the Messiah.*' 

E^ixa^ who either did not know^ or 
liad focgotten^ Miss Hartley's method of 
making an escape from any subject on 
which she i^as uninformed^ was, fod: a 
mom^i completely puxzled by ilm 
reply. 

'' T||e:mvt»e in the Messiidi P'.. she re- 
peated^---'' why, to be sure, any mu^ic in 



tbeisrrorKI must suffer by bweiftg Woifght 
iiito cdiiopftriMti ^hh tbat sublime pro- 
dt^t&Cfn*; , only that the difference be^ 
tweea a fiaered oratorio and a comic 
opera is so selfevideflt^ that it seems 
r^tiber ludicrous (she did not sayfooU 
i&h) to brin^ them at all into com* 
pe^ipn/' 

Young Bartley^ who^ as soon as hcf 
pefcmed any ai^ument going fot^wioq^^ 
bad' tumbled over a chair^ and neaify 
overset his father in his vehemence to 
enfist himself on some side of the eonteisl;^ 
now took up the cause for his sister; 
/' And why'ishould it be so ludicrout^ 
Miss Rivers?'* said he; 

'' Because ;— -" she paused a moment. 

''Because it is so!" and he laughed; 
^' Excuse me— ^but there is a pithitieiw 
quite admirable in the reasoning of a 
lady : ' It is so^ because it is so ; I doti-4 
kaow vihy, but I know it is so!* — But 
forpve me, Miss Rivei-s, ycru fcodirmy 
t'eneration for the fair sex/*' 
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JH^fM^ dured not Irust beraelf to meike 
imy' r4^plj ; but preserved a. digtttfiieii 
stience ; vyhiisi Mm^ Bartky^ aflfeeiifig 
ta compose, ber mirths and apdogifliiOiS 
&IV it by msjfiuff, ^Mt was waUy ¥w|r 
siHy> but sIm oould not belfi it ; Wittiam 
hud ^Iwayis so onieb vivacity in lua Mi^ 
marks/' at last cbliected gravity and 
gvandentf enovgh to malie^ wbat die ot>n* 
ceii^^ a most perthxeat and acube obr 
wrvation» 

^ : '' Bdwevor* ludicroinr it may apjpeBr>^ 
fOild slie^ '^ ills certain that 6T«y Hm^ 
in the fine arts must submit to be umSm 
the subject of oomfmrison. ' ' 

" According to thai doctrine^ then:/' 
said Eliza^ " if 1 hear any person ad- 
miring the ^Paradise Lost/ 1 roayre- 
raark. (without haaard of being thought 
eraay or foolish)^ thai I do not think it 
so sprightly as the ^ Rape c^ the Lock/ -" 

^^ The eemark would c^tajnly.be joat.'' 

'' It mght ; but I appr^end it would 
be rather out of place/' 
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" Wfcl)> bul> Ifodam/ wearer ioaing 
ttmef/' Mid Dr. Brawny, wfaa^ in aJiteHury 
Ak^ie b^jiveeii tura^ ladies^ coiiceiMd 
« gMtt pMfiibifity of being cegafed vitk 
t rart deal of wbat^ in reapeet to Iha 
fiiii? a^, I diaU forbear to daaigpaato hy 
tJle term he might have meatatty uaedi 
ttod simply cali> a superfiiiky of iii€ida» 

WitSL, kttowhig the Doetoc to b* mr 
tfaer aa adodrer of the el^ m«rtm> had> 
m the first instance/ seketed for hiagra^ 
tificatipn^ that swe^ song fiajm Haoilera 
Acta and Galatea^ '^ Hearty the seat^tf 
soft deiight*'' But as Mrs. Bartley had 
l^resumed to set herself in opposittoa to 
Ilaiian music, there was^ of comte^ an 
indispensable necessity of iatiaiatiogto 
her^ th^t her ophiioll w^t for nothing, 
by sitting down to the perfonnanee of 
tn Italian bravum^ as foil of long ^kn* 
sions^ and /aandii, and ma mA.mi, as 
well might be; For this '. pmpoae she 
made choice of Vinei'9 Gelcdiratedi ^ Vo 
solcaiida/' to whidi she did aadple jus^ 
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iiqe, by the chaste neatness of her execu-^ 
tion,.and the toucbini; sweetness of her 
tones. The Doctor was aniinated ipto 
something like energy in his compli** 
ments. to her. . /' A charming song^ 
^'am |*-*exqai8itely performed !"-^he 
' (ibservecl^ turtiimg to Mrs. Bariley^ wbo^ 
in a low.conversalipn with her dau^ter^ 
acconipanied with divers significant nods> 
was exp«essing certain qriticisms upon 
the song and the sin^er^ which her dread 
of Dr. Brown's rtel scientific knowledge 
made her fearfiil of hazarding aloud. 

Mrs. Bartley slightly made answer^ 
tjiat ^' Miss Rivers had received grea^ 
advaotages^ in the instruction of the 
best mastem.''. 

. '' True, Madam," he replied ; '^ but 
there is atsertain something called tastpi 
or feeling, which no masters can teach ; 
and herein it is that Miss Riversexo^ls/* 

£Uaa recfived the compliment as a 
pa:^on woiold ta whom praise is no new 
thing; and returning a slight bow of 
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thanks to him for his .politeiless^ sho 
be^^ed "^ to resign h^r neat to Miwi 
Bartlcy " - ... 

Louisa Henley^ who riever said any 
tbhig, bdt observed bvery tbingv had 
bfeen' revolving^ in her ovfn ttiiiid the 
trhble eyenitig, what wAsf'to be done 
about Miss Bartlejfsr playing. She 
^red it would scarcely be tolerated by 
the Doctor^ who was no courtier^ ^ther 
by nature or art ; and she knew that the 
neglect of proposing jt woUld be the 
most mortal afiront she could offer to 
Mrs. Bartley ; she was not sorry, there* 
fi>re^ when Elii^ thus rescued her from 
die dilemma she nc^as in. 

Miss Bartley, frofn a drted of the Doc-* 
tor, declined playing ; but Mrs. Bartley 
ended all opposition, by saving, with a 
look which was riot to bedispoted, ** yes, 
yes, Harriet; that little air you were 
playing this morning ; 1 believe it has 
Hot been published many ihiys; probably 
it will be new to you/' addresiring Elisa;^ 
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9M *ddib^i|Aiflk1<Mri^«««e; f'^tf HmM 
hut tomj^Q^thiXmmmige teitte Af Vkt^ 
riet^s; I assure you it is thi^ usAy ^hh 
tiMxAkjr^K perfed muikian otherwise f^ 
mth a glunce of detp meaiiiiig and a Boil 
^ the iieaid, whieh she m^ant shoUM 
aay^ ^^d6n'e think you are to faav0iiorl?at 
near the throoe." She then took her^a^ 
tioa at the piano^ to be ready to point 
4Mt thepaHiimlar beauties of her daugh^ 
ter*i pei^rmance. With real tHiiidity> 
ilisi^ Barttey began a well known alr^ 
fect^ntly set with variatioRS by a modem 
Mttipoaef. Dbdter firown^ after he had 
llitened winsome attention totbegub^ 
ject> and a few bars 1^ the first variatioii> 
took' up aitousio b^ok that kiy near Mm, 
and seemed to impfy tha^ he ha«r beard 
quite enough. . * 

^* Good heavens f* thought Elisa^ bA 
MiM BaTtley^ withdat teste or feeling, or 
any things more than theiyiere ntechaie&- 
c^ power of playing oiie note after ado* 
thi^r as fasft as she could, was labouring 
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eifM&B ^'^' ho¥f iii4oii€»tifig> kom o¥w^ 
nbeliAiiigfy (bd Ibnce of vanity atid aelf- 
h^el Tim nMbor 19 not nbsplutelf 
ii^Moid fof ^icmm, mot h this daughter ; 
fU$A yet iimther of tbem csat perceive 
tinit tbey aib makinig th^n^elyes ridieu^ 
te9W> and tbat we free all tbkkii:^ mV' 

Without beiog embarraased by aqjr 
nOltojis of tbia Hiad^ the young Jady 
w^t thiPKigb berperforifiaiice wHh great 
peniovmuice> diversifying ii by oow and 
thw paitsiag to recoUeot what came 
next, while her mother lammed a bac 
or two to help her Qut> prateating; ^' tha4 
wmsU ;'' Mi3B Baiifey assuring her '' that 
watriiol it ;" though 3hecoiddjEiot^»u^]f 
rammbor what was ati 

'\1 would. not. gfve9ixt»eiic^ for a 
busbd Qf aiicb muwa/ Madai»i" s^d 
Dc. .%owii^ ia a whi^^r to Bbfsa>^ m 
Miss Bartley left the instrumeat^ Both 
l^aokBartlayaiid Harriets fortunately^ for 
t^anadveobr posse^sad none of tiKact delir 
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cacy of feeliBg which raqyivim^ in ^mime, 
something beyond the tnMe^iiap«ity oi 
making a noise. With theqti il mi 
nothing more than a eeitaia somethifi^ 
\^hich it was the fii^ioa to admire^ i^ 
which therefore all aecomplished ypua^ 
ladies must understand. Uke other ^ne 
things^ it was to be had for money ; and 
in buying four or five years' instruction 
for her daughter^ just the saBie:afiiahfi 
bought heir new caps and new hats^ Mrs. 
Bartley conceived that she had efiec* 
tually ftirnished her witiias niuGh^mnsi- 
<;al knowledge^ and as many new dresses 
as other young ladies possessed; Dr. 
Brown was now very oigent with Elizii 
for another song^ Sir George adding 
many polite intreaties to the same pur-" 
pose^ though in truth he would have pre- 
ferred descanting upon his proispects for 
the morrow^ and.the merits of bis '^ pretty 
little mare.'* 

But Mrs. Bartley^ wiUi a l(6en percep- 
tion that ^' enough is as good as a feail," 



Jflted #Mm Mite Bai^ley, ime 90big was 
«#«iiii^ lt» feilto the share of Miss 
^weti, '*^^ HviM very" sorry she miist be 
^tpmymi ^ the grdti&CHiibn of hearing 
•loliietrsoiig, bttt rhdr carriage had been 
Sttfiomioed/atid she wi^ fefetrfol af beiug 
<ittirlatef'' 

To E)i2ia's Nrrpriiie^ t\oi being per* 
f€0t}y iliware ot^ th)B qulcfe oiense of hear* 
jiigi«4iicli ISTatura had added »tci i^er other 
^tinteoa^ ^iflei lo Mr. Bbrtley' tlie 
yotkigWi hobMei, id wts^Ag her good 
Migbt> -f-a* trhatf hoiwp to-morr dw indrbr 
lag aid' J to be beite-to ndb out ^ith 
yoii^?" '^ At a,ny bour that I SteU oaioe^ 
ii(bfiiKZrr6q<iest thi^boiiour ctf yoiiir ^omr 
ym^i^* ;mid Eli wfe trying to ti"e*l Wi. 
Mipq^Mce as^a;: Jest; thoit^ . scsarceLy 
flihleito^'C^noeal her di^jflleasui^ »t beiitg 
(bQa^&ka»i)i^ylaf)prQj^<ihec). 

OldJ^, Bartleyy witk wIwiAri ihe^jcencf 
iSpny^'Qf iJbakwi^ the two bandEorevery 
bp^ir «9ttad 4(rv<»0mil^^ so qnidd} 

TOIi. I. F 
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dispatched as the elegant^ bolibing curtr 
sffes oi his wife and daughter^ had wA 
quite dislocated the wrists of Eliza ia hif 
vehement '^ bon soir'* (the two French 
words he understood^ and always made 
use of^ in giving a benediction after tbe 
sun was safely gone down), when the 
shrill, sharp voice of his helpmate, suoii? 
lAoning him by the title of ^' Mr. B., 
Mr. B./' warned him to be expeditious. 

'' With due submisi^on, Mr. Drone^ 
good mother I" was the la^t sprightly 
eflfusion of the clever little son. The 
old gentleman, in an enthusiasm of 
delight, clapping him on the back, and 
abusing him for a '^ saucy knave, whose 
wit couldn't spare even his own father,- * 
hobbled after him down stairs, csdling 
out to Miss Rivers at every step he 
took, ^' to make the boy mend his 
manners^ — ^to read him a lecture — not to 
put up with his impudence — to—" 

'* Come, get into the carriagef, for 
heaven's sake, Mr. Bartley— -and hold 



ycMfr iMigue>'^ said hU kidy> . m ,sbe 
dnw «p the glass with aa . air* tliat 
mkde bini' tremble and be silent. A$ 
soon afi the Bdton party had driven- oft^ 
Biisa endeavoured to make the Doctor 
amends for the torture he had endur^ 
dtiriDg the perforuiaiice of Miss Bartley's 
little air ; and in the delight with which 
he listened to her^ she had reason to 
suppose he considered himself amply 
repaid for his past disappointment 

Sir Geoige was the last to take leave^ 
and in doing so^ again reminded E^za 
of her appointment for the morniug. 

Mr. Henley looked a little earnestly 
at her^ as a father would whose daughter 
was making an appointment with a 
young man almost a stranger; But 
Eliza had, almost from her infancy, been 
uncontrolled in all her actions ; and the 
present instance she considered as mudi 
too trifling to name to her guardian. 
Witiiout therefore observing, or choos- 

ir a 
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iilgf to observe^ his anxious glaoce^ die 
'wiabed the Bajronei good nig^^ and 
;told him ^' fifae would be ^eady m the 
,lXM>miog/' 
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CHAR V. 



SiE George Melmoth had certainly 
made ho very favourable impression on 
Eliza. It was clear he was not a man 
of taste. He had listened to her music 
indeed with great politeness (a circum- 
stance which his admiration of her 
beauty and sprightly manners made no 
Very great effort of self-denial), but it was 
evident he was not a man of mind — he 
was not the man after all. He was still, 
however, a gentleman^like man, of pleas- 
ing manners, and he did, beyond a doubt, 
do all possible justice to her personal 
charms — this she was sure of He could 
admire her^ if be could do nothing else^ 
and a fortnight's fervent admiration^ or 

F S # 
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even a %eek ((br a week of his stay only 
remained) was very pretty light amuse* 
ment^ and made a sort of change in bee 
way of life. 

^^ May I venture to inquire/' said 
Mr. Henley, as they were sitting at 
breakfast the next morning, '*^ whether 
Sir George^ upon farthm acquaintance, 
turns out the ' pleasant, proper sort of 
person,' you expected ?•' 

'^ Why— no — 1 think not, exactly/^ 

'' You abandon him, then^ a& quite 
hopeless ?" 

. *' Utterly hopeless, to be sure, in the 
way of sentiment ; but I think I can turn 
him to some account yet." 

Mr. Henley smiled — Lo^isa did ncft : 
she was unusually grave. 

'^ And pray, Louisa, how do you like 
Sir George V said Eliza. 
Very well/' 

He is certainly genteel, and agree- 
able in hi3 nianners ; and I should rather 
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insagiae bim pleased with the society o{ 
ladies : should not you ?" 

'' I cannot judge ou so short an ac- 
quaintance." 

" I might have been sure of that reply," 
thought EIiza« 

Mr. Henley's penetrating smile was 
too intelligible; it said very plainly — 
*' Now you want her to say^ that he was^ 
evidently pleased with the society of one 
l{idy ; and I cannot help being malicious 
enough to be glad that she has disap- 
pointed you/* 

There was a short pause ; Eliza sighed 
for the absence of Miss Brooke : '^ she- 
was a friend — there was some sympathy 
of taste between them ; but this freezing 
ndass of apathy!! — it never co\ild be 
endured much longer.'* 

Willing, however, to preserve her 
gaiety for the arrival of Sir George, she 
repelled with great resolution the ap- 
proach of one of those fits of fretful and 
capricious humour, which were too often 

F 4 
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produced by the most trifiiogi cirt<«M^ 
st^nces^ and which the nature of bet* 
education had never taught heir the 
necessity of subduing^ till the season ft^» 
improvement was too far advanced. 

After watching with deep attentioti- 
the variation of her beautiful face^ which 
from an expression of sparkling vu^rtij^ 
suddenly sunk to* an appearance ^f ab» 
lAracted melancholy^ then^ as if with aiD^ 
dfort to i^ake ofF.a coTTodiag^ sensajtion^. 
glistened again with vivaqity, Mr. Ueoiejr. 
inter ru ted a longer silence than ustloUy^ 
subsisted in Eiiza'stjines^dce : " Youido 
nol^ then, utterly renounce this Baronxetl 
ofour'H?" 

'^ Far from it ; though a' man. may ]^i 
good fqr nothing as- to. taste and/sentitf 
ment J he may be a very good jnan for ati> 

'' Indubitably." 

'' And if Nature has denied him the 
gift of genius in one way, it is to be 
presumed she has made it up to him in 
another." 
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'^ (Jne may Ventate trpon such an 

•^ Therefore as I cannot have him just 
what I wi^h^ I must of necessity have 
him what i can/' 

Louisa looked at her with astonish- 
ment^ as much as to say, '' how can you 
condescend to talk such nonsense ?*' 

But Mr. Henley, with more toleration, 
made a bow of acquiescence to Eliza^g 
last observation, and replied, " the pre- 
liminaries are all settled then ; and you 
are to have him at all events.. Probably 
as the lack of genius presents such an 
insuperable obstacle, you mean to waive 
the previous ceremony of all that ' pretty 
incident and striking emotion/ we w^re 
talking about the other day ?" 

'* Have him !" and she laughed— -^^ no, 
not in real good earnest ; I have neither 
hope nor intention of making Sir George, 
in sad and sober certainty, my own/* 

'' As an ally, then, to help you to (Ss- 
poMi of a few idle hours in a littleharbir 
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lens fltrtalion/' He spoke in jest^ but 
there was a tone which slightly^ vefjf 
slightly implied reproof. 

Eliza's quick feeling a little recoiled 
under it ; but she replied with good 
humour^ '' as an instructor in the art of 
horsemanship^ I ik>w take Sir George as 
my ally." 

'' And if by any unforeseen chance 
you should ever intend to take him for 
better and for worse" — he paused^ not 
knowing how to express what he wished 
to insinuate. wit)te>ut seeming to assume 
the authoriiy of the guardian. But 
Eliza's ready penetration saved him all 
difficulty. '^ In any case of that kind/' 
said she with a blushing smile^ <' Mr. 
Henley must be well aware^ that the first 
step would be to take his advice.'' 

'' You are going to ride out with Sir 
George this mornings are you not?'' ^d 
Louisa. 

Eliza assented, 

'' Then 1 will go do\vn to the school 
in yotir stead.*' 



^^ Ah ! the poor adiool! I kaew there 
was somet]iing I ought to think of«— but 
will you be sp good ! — you are Yei;y 
good to me^ indeed^ Louisa/' 

Louisa gave her a emite^ and a sigh ; 
and Eliza proceeded :-— '^ And^ let me^ 
see!" getting up for her work-bag, and 
turning it inside out^ to search amidst a 
chaos of materials^ for something she 
had lost^ '^ what upon earth have I done 
with that bit of paper? There were 
two little unhappy children^ all rag9 sum! 
tatters^ I promised something to ; 1 for-* 
get who — or what-^or any thing about 
it-*K>nly that I made a memorandum of 
it^ and now I've lost it." 

'' But another day will do/' said 
Louisa. » 

'^ Indeed it will not. 1 have put it off 
from day to day, for, I verily believe, 
more than a month,- and I will send 
Susau over to Belton this very day — 
what can have become of thai paper ? — 

p 6 
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I d^ believe — ^ you Antif fot- k, Mr. 
Henley"-^ — She looked at him, hstf 
t^ughhig — half ooiiAj9ed. 

Mr. Henley had been soiiling all fbe 
tiifte she was busAiiig' abotrt her loas ; 
but she was tooinuoh engaged' to re«^ 
ilmi^k it. Catching^ at last^ a glimpse of 
yseouriteiiance^ a sort of idea pre^^nted^' 
itself that he knew something about it ;> 
sind almost at tbe safne moment a* con^ 
fused remembrafice pf having stack it 
as a mark^ ia one of his books that she 
Wias reading, darted across her mind^^ 

Slowly drawing out bis poekct-boirii:, 
which Eliza (from some circumstaiieesi 
best known to herself ) could scarcely 
refrain from twitching out of his band to 
get quicker possession of the lost docu-^ 
ment^ '^ if this^ should prove the 8|tnay 
memorial/' said he^ I can onlyapolo<- 
gize for its being in my possession^ hf 
saying that I found it in one of my b^k^y 
and inyoltiiitarily glanchig w^t the first 
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tka <Pt three Unes^ I was impelled to g6 
611 'with it ; in fa^^ I muBt plead guilty 
to the perusal of the whole." 

i Elka^ with a face suffused with the» 
df^ptest crlmisc^^ but stniling^ neverUie- 
tess^ eitendied her hand for it. 

'^ Not without conditions^" said he ;i 
-<*^".you cannot expect it without con- 
ditions." 

'^Ob, but indeed I do !" r 

' '^ Look at Louisa ; think of her cu- 
riosity ; ydu must permit me to—** 

'' No, no, indeed! I have not the 
composure. of thjEit heroic man iu the 
Spectator^ who so patiently sat out the 
recital of his own motley production. 
Pray give it me — I must have it/* 

'' Well, if you must/'— and Mr .Hen- 
ley, though with reluctance, resigned 
the precious tnorcedtt ; Which Eliza no 
sooner, received than she hastened out 
pf the room, and sought her owo, for the 
purpose of perusing , her efiiisjoncf^ .. of 
which she retained no very disttiict re- 
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membrance^ but a vague sort of recol^ 
lection^ that afnongst memoranda for 
frocks anil petticoats^ figured also the 
commencement of a ppem, which she 
had meditated^ by way of beguiling the 
dejection of her spirits^ soon after lier 
arrival at the Rectory. 

The first thing that greeted her eyes, 
in letters much larger than her usual de- 
licate style of writings was the following 
title^ or titles^ for she seemed to fluc- 
tuate between 

ALFRED AND ERMINIA.-~Canto I. 

ALFRED,— Part L 

ERMINIA,— A Talk. 

And after a few curvettings from her 
Pegasus^ she appeared to have set off at 
a gentle rate^ as follows : 

The sighing gale, scarce rising into sounds 
With gentle undulation murmurs round ; 
The fragrant flowers beneath its pressure bend, 
Aiid from their dewy leaves fresh sweetness send 5 
Now stealing forth with faint uncertain lights 
She sojfUy come8-*-tbe radiant Queen of Night ! 
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But indk tinct afe first her trembling niyi 
'Til] every yestige of departing day 
Hath died away-^then with chaste beam serene 
She pours her beauty on the sleeping scene. 
Oh^ rapturous hour! with soul and feeling fraught. 
The still communion of sublimest thought 1 
When solemn night maintains her earliest sway. 
And day's meridian glare hath pass'd away. 
To one fair pilgrim in this vale of tears, 
A youthful mourner in her blootning yeaniy 
Who turn*d from laughing day with sick'ning grief. 
How oft thy loy*d return has brought relief! 
Erminia, parted from her bosom's love. 
In this sequester'd vale was wont to rovcj 
Here, where in happier days, in this sweet shade, 
With Alfred dear, how often had she strayed ! 
How often lean'd upon his manly breast. 
How often to his doating heart been press'd ! 
But ah ! hew transient are the hours of bliss. 
If bliss there be in such a world as this !— 
Like the soft breeze that fans the early year. 
When the first smiling days of Spring are near$ 
When slumbering Nature in her wintry dress. 
Wakes to new light, and life, and loveliness. 
Scarce hath the bright illusion charm'd our eyes; 
When clouds, and storms, and howling winds arise. 
Three blissful months on downy wings had flown. 
Bound in one fate, their puins, their pleasures, # ne; 
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Ne'er bada\(^k<ttGa)^'diftom«idli0rli«an,^ 
TUl cruel fate decreed ilM tibey migc j^artv . - ; 
Glory bad mark*d' 

« '' Mem. — To buy Judy Pfatt a pair 6^ 
shoes^ and John Wilson a hat; and five 
yards of stuff for a frock for Betsy Smith, 
some dark colour mosjt useful^—Mr* 
Sampsoa'5,Market-placer— Mi(iThor»p* 
soiiy the milliner. — One yard ivbite sat* 
tin.— ^Five ditto ribbon, 2d. — Gloves.— 
The music shop. — ^Watch ribbon for Mr. 
He»ley.-^Pride and Prejudice — Sense 
and Sensibility.'' 

Though provoked with her careless- 
ness, Eliza could, not refrain from laugh- 
ing aloud^ M(hen she ptictu^ed to lierself 
the gravity with which Mr. Uealey eoflii 
meneed the perusal of this effusion^ and 
the ludicrous surprise with which he 
must have found himself suddenly .whirl- 
ed from the top of Parnassus to the 
plain turnpike-road leadiag from Fair- 
field to Belton. ' 
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Hayings ina^An «9ititust fi<im tlM«oIidy 
sttbstaotial, sabjeet-maiter relaiiog to 
Joha Wilson and Judy Pratt^ &o. See.,- 
to prevent any further wandering on the* 
part of Alfred and Erminia^ she carried 
them down staira^ and forthwith made- 
a sacrifice of them at the kitchen fire. 
Peace to their manes ! ! 

Sir George was punctual to bis time ; 
and having received a parting benedic-^ 
tion from Mr. Heniey^ and a dry caution; 
''not to attempt a five-barred gate the 
j6r6f morning/' Eliza with great spirit 
motmted the '^ pretty little mare/' and 
set forth ; Louisa calling after her with 
more vehemence than she commonly 
used^ " don't attempt to canter^ pray 
don't, Eliza, dear/' 

'' A nice, little, good-humoured girl^ 
that!" observed Sir George, rapidly 
getting into intimacy with his fair com- 
jlanion. 

Eliza testified with much warmth to 
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the merits of Louisa ; and .Sir George 
proceeded^ '' really^ women in general 
are so high flown^ and so abominably 
eleyer^ that it is quite a relief to meet 
vith those who are devoid of affectation 
and conceit/' 

** Ingenuous youth !*' thought Eliza^ 
*' your attention is likely to be more 
pattering than I hoped for^ considering 
that^ by your own confession^ it is only 
prompted by the hope of finding a wo- 
man a simpleton /' 

On Monday^ Sir George told her^ he 
expected his friend^ Mr. Waldegrave, 
with whom, on the Wednesday morning, 
^ be was to depart for the Continent. 
• '' If you were one of those blue-stock* 
ing ladies/' said Sir George, '^ which I 
am happy to say 1 am sure you are not 
(making her a profound bow, which 
Eliza as profoundly returned), *you 
would be delighted with tny friend 
Waldegrave." 



" Is he one of the Ikerati, then ? 

" Quite so ; I assure you he is in high 
request amongst the fine people in town. 
Bat I don't know whether he is indebted 
wholly to his taste and talents for their 
favour." 

'' Perhaps he is a gentleman of rank 
and fortune ?'* 

*' His fortune I believe to be good^ 
and he is highly connected^ being nearly 
related to Lord A——. He is in parlia- 
ment also^ which gives him an establish- 
ed place in society. In shorty Walde« 
grave is altogether a person who knows 
and is known to every body. We have 
been intimate from boys, for we were at 
school together at Eton, where I was his 
fag.- 

'^ He must be senior to you, then, I 
imagine?" 

^'^ Yes ; perhaps five or six years.'* 

Eliza had a great fancy to know whether 
be was married, but she did not like to 
ask the question ; not but what it was the 
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moist natural curiosity in the worTd^ at)d 
itifglit seem to follow as a matter of 
course from such a conversation. Sir 
George, however^ illustrated this doubt- 
Ail subject, by continuing : . 

" It is a pity he does not marry, for I 
lliirik he would make a very good hus- 
band, if he would but leave off a sh6ck-. 
iog ridiculous habit he has^ got, of piie- 
fiending to fall in love with every woman « 
he sees, and making verses upon her^: 
and all manner of nonsense/' 

'' That would certainly be advisable^^ 
if it were only for the peace and comfort 
oi his wife !'* 

^^ Oh ! as for that, if she knew as much 
6i hiiii as I do, she would let him take 
his course, as an easier proceeding 
than endeavouring to brealc him of it. 
For, after all, it is nothing more than: 
a habit ; he does it without thinking of 
itj and often without knowing it/' 

.^' He absolutely does make right earn* 
est love?*' 
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'^BTo, iittt ii%bt ' «Sraq$t J duly ittak^ 
f^ But those imiseraMe W^omen ta^|(^ \t 

^' Sometimes^ wheo tbey don't It^iPW 
him ; when they do^ they take it as a 
matter of course. They know he can- 
not possibly help it^ for he cannot talk 
to a woman in a common sort of 
way/' 

- This must be a curious sort of cha- 
racter^'' thought Eliza. 

Having prolonged their ride till she 
thought Mr. Henley would suppose it 
might be prudent for her to make her 
appearance at the Rectory agaiu^ they 
returned home ; where she found Louisa 
anxiously watching for her at the win- 
dow^ and almost astonished to receive 
her without some fracture or contusion. 

Sir George, without much intreaty, 
was prevailed upon by Mr. Henley to 
irelinquish his plan of returning to a soli- 
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tary meal at the Hall^ and as their dinner 
was upon the point of beings served^ he 
made one of their party ; and in taking 
leave^ engaged them all to dine with him 
<in the following Monday. 
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CHAP. VI. 



On Monday morning Eliza's heart was, 
rejoiced by the sight of her friends^ Lady 
DelviUe and Miss Brooke. A note dis- 
patched by the latter about five minutes 
after their arrival^ late on Sunday nighty 
had nearly sent her down to them imme* 
diately^ though it was then past ten 
o'clock. But on Mr. Henley's surmi- 
sing that '^perhaps Lady DelviUe would 
not be leaving home again very early 
the next morning, and that he thought 
Eli^a might venture to run the hazard 
of postponing her visit till then^" she 
deferred her intention. 

Immediately after breakfast she set 
forward to walk^ at least a mile^ under a 
brailiiig sun^ and with a pace which only 
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Eaton^ the pedestrian^ could possibly 
have rivalled. 

To attempt any deliueatiou of a meet* 
ing (after an absence of some months) 
between two young ladies engaged in 
an immortal friendship^ would be equally 
presumptuous and unavailing. Having 

rocjrely observe^ th^t it w|^ in sftrict 

p[>rnformity with f)tst£(blish^ etique^e, I 
^f^l>lefiye them to th^ fir^t T«p!tur<«» 
di«fiV»?»o» Qf : iEfU tlttt biad h9pi«^^ m 
f>ijrfteld and PeUon,>n4.il^<9i.»^ 
^m»j ffl^ iCa\m And Deiv^r, mQ^ lait 
tfcify met-^an^ dedicate a few wpitd$ to 
9 Vi^ief i&ketch of l4^y DeWille. 
^ ' Her l^y^hip wa& of jgwteel or|gii^ 
^ji4, in p^qceps pf time^ hjad the good 
\\i^ tQ:g0( in^ed tqa W0itby ald^riBWd 
pf i^ eorp^ni^ioii of BeltcoDi, ; ,wha> lia 
!??urryiflg np »;i <uldr<f9s: tp St. 4aiBf^1% 
happened one day .to'get J;:uig|bted/aaii 
r^u$f|edh^i^3itWittiaip IMville, '«[ery 

m«qh tfi ih» dfiU^Uiof Mk'wtf<^i^iB^v«i7 

l4H6t|^ ^ illfeiftpHiaetoiefat of his wtiigiii* 
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hours. Like other amus^mi^nts. how** 
ever^ of a similar nature^ it had but a 
temporary duration. The good people 
having laughed at his title, and won- 
dered at his folly, and the ladies, every 
individual of them, been '' very sure that 
they never could call Mrs. Delville ^ her 
ladyship,' without laughing in her face,''^ 
toon lost the novelty, and with the 
novelty, their relish of the joke. 
. In the meanwhile. Sir William, having 
lived and flourished a proper time, and 
eat his due proportion of venison and 
turbot, chanced to die, and left his lady 
her title, and five hundred pounds a year 
towards the maintenance and support of 
it. As, fortunately, there was nothing 
else to be supported but her ladyship and 
her title, their union never having been 
blessed with any sweet pledges^ this 
income, though small enough in any 
other hands, sufficed in those of Lady 
Delville; and .but that she laid down the 
old family coach, and reduced her esta- 

VOL. I. G 
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bUsbmeDt to a man and two maid ser- 
vantsj and lefl the large house in /the 
High Street at Belton^ and took a cottage 
upop Fairfield. Common^and ornamented 
it^ and denominated it ^ Delville Fancy/ 
she might be said to move in the same 
sphere^ and keep up tlie same appear- 
ances^ as in the life- time of the worthy 
Sir William. As she h^d a good many 
friends and connexions^ she was always 
very much engaged ; and, in the bene- 
volence of her heart, divided her valuable 
time amongst them as equally as she 
could. It might sound to her credit to 
say that she never lost a friend ; and cer- 
tainly she never did lose any one that 
she thought worth keeping. 

In the estimation of the world at 
large she was considered '' a very clever 
woman :'' that is to say, she had as 
shrewd an insight into her own interest 
as any body living, and took, at all 
times^ the readiest means of promoting 
it. Amongst her particular friends she 
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W9S the '^ most agreeable wooian in the 

» 

world*' — videlicet, she knew very well^ 
that most people^ if not all people^ are 
to be govemed and led^ and turned thi» 
way and that way^ or any way, by admi* 
nistering that delectable potion^ in the 
Tulgar tongue y'eleped flattery; only 
with the simple caution of tempering 
the dose to the age, sex, situation^ and 
circumstances of the recipient. 

In the opinion of Eliza Rivers, she 
was a '^ woman of the most pleasing 
manners, with great knowledge of the 
world, and much good judgment, ob- 
scured by a little affectation ; — but who 
was perfect ?'* 

.Eliza Rivers was, from many circum- 
stances, an object of consideration to 
Lady Delville ; and, in particularly 
applying herself to the vanity and self- 
love of that young lady, her ladyship 
contrived to be presented to her view 
exactly in that point of observation 
which she herself thought proper. 
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Of Miss. Brooke it may be suflScient 
to obsei:v?, that she was the daughter of 
a rich West Indian. planter, who, losing 
his wife when, this, his only, child was 
very young, transmitted . her. to the care 
of, his sister. Lady Delville, to educate 
as she thought proper. With the assis- 
tance of masters, she had been entirely 
brqvight up under the auspices of her 
aunt ■; to wlrom she. was a person of. 
much importance, not merely from her 
being at present a source of great pecu-. 
niary advantages to her, but from, the 
bright expectations which she looked, 
forward to on her account for the. future. 
This young lady was very much like all 
other young ladies, only that she pos- 
sessed to her own share as much senti- 
ment, as would have been reasonably 
sufficient for at least half a dozen. She 
was, what is commonly called, a fine, 
girl; not so handsome as. Miss Rivers, 
but handsome enough to .be pardoned 
the mistake of sometimes supposing her-. 
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self a first-rate beauty. Under this slight 
error in judgment, she had been for the 
last twelvemonths refusing with infinite 
iscom, some three or four proposals of 
marriage, which the report of her being 
heiress to immense wealth had given 
her an opportunity of disdaining ; and in 
expectation of that Duke or Marquis, or, 
at all events. Earl, who was to sigh, and 
"with griaceful dignity lay his coronet at 
Tier feet, she took no account of her 
more ignoble conquests, save and except 
that they were always detailed to '' dear 
aunt*' and ''dear Eliza;*' to '^dearaunt,'* 
because she had always something plea- 
sant to say to young people oh such sub- 
jects ; to '' dear Eliza/' it formed the 
staple commodity of her discourse. 
' Sir George Melmoth having been dis- 
eussed by the yoyng ladies and the aunt, 
in every possible shape, and (in consi- 
deration of his being handsome, and 
tolerably well behaved) finally dismissed^ 
with a decision that he might be ad- 
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mitted to the honour of a trrflng fihrr 
tutiottj the name of Mr. Waldegrare \Mw^ 
then introduced. . ^ . 

'^ Waldegraver* repeated M^^ 
Brooke. 

" Waldegrave I" my Lady Delville— 
'^ certavnement ! beyond a doubt^ SopUa^ 
it is that most agreeable of mem'' 

'^'Delightful creature ! — Eliza^ my 
dear love, you can have no conceptioQ 
of the infinity of good fortune that haia 
befallen you." 

'' Where did you ha(>pea to meet 
hitn, Sophia?" 

^^ At the faotdi at Versailles ; he hap** 
pened to be tlie only Englishman there 
that day, and hearing there were some 
English ladies (alas ! dire confession) 
without — without even (me beau, h0 in- 
troduced himself to us, so gracefally-*- 
and went with us to the palace, and all 
the sights, aiid dined with us, and sup** 
ped with us, and would have gone back 
to Paris with us, only that he was cbm^ 
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|i«^ J{h0w be.dwelt upon ttie WQr4> 4i^ 
^e/iiotji aunt ?)^ compethd^ and he sighed ; 
poor fellow, 1 think I see him noW (a 
look of deep abstraction, as if Mi&s 
Brooke were absorbed and lost in reccd-^ 
lection) '^ compelled to go on to Fontain- 
bUau, to join a friend/' 

As Eliza h^d been initiated intd sdme 
q{ the roysterifes of Mr. WaldegraVe's 
character, she wis kt no loss to acciount 
for his sigjiing and memorable looks ; 
not but what she knew very well thatj^ 
in any case, her dear Sqphia*s ^^ e^ttefM 
msceptihiliiy, natural wish of meeting 
with a kindred soul, reqi<nisive to the 
warmth and tendarness of her |^fllec« 
tionate heart !'' &c. 4kc.3 too often led 
her into the error of mistaking the modt 
common attentions of xaqvq politeqesil 
for immediate and irrevocable attach^ 
m^nts. 

In fact, though £li2d*6 quick discern*- 
ment of character prevented the possi- 
bility 6f her depeiving berfiielf into * 
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bdief ilmt Mi9B Brooke, was nol a very 
vaiiij dt>d a.yery affiBtcted young waniais^ 
she endeavoured to persuade h^raeil 
that these errors were to be attributed 
to the misplaced affection of Lady DeU 
ville ; who, instead of applying herself 
to the correction of her besetting sin 
of vanity, had done all in her power to 
nourish it, by continually flattering her 
upon the- subject of her high preten- 
sions. This was all very pardonable^ 
lEAizfL thought; because it arose from 
an excess of affection for her niece; 
and^ even' if.it were blameable in the 
highest dlBgree, she ought to be the 
last person to see it, .^after the many 
proofs of kindness and regard they had 
both evinced for her. : In short, Eliza 
>vas but nineteen> -and was accessible ip 
flattery. ' / » 

'' And Mt. Waldegrave is coming tfaki 
yery day?" said her Ladyship. : I 
. '^ijThedid but know, nunt, that wo 
were, returned/'; said Miss Brooke* 



' ^' Unq^estioYiably we shftU see him in 
the €mirse of to*morrow, as he knows 
ifert we iresidfe here." 

'' I scarcely thihk I ought to wish him 
lo call/* observed Miss Brooke : — ''poor 
fellow!'* 

^' I have a great miad to tell her what 
Sii' George Said about him/' thought 
Eliza. 

'' To be isure^ my dear/' Lady Del- 
viHe remarked, ''as it would be qiiite 
impossible for yoii to give hini any 
encouragement—*' 

*' That, to be sure, is out of the ques- 
tidn." 

'' But if he is so very , agreeable/' 
Eliza vfentufed to observe — 

*' Me certainly is the iriost agreeable 
mAn 1 fever isiiw, but riot exactly what 1 
could ^ish :'* — ^that is, he has riot yet 
triluie me a direct proposal. Miss l^rooke 
tnight have said. 

^' How I wish you were going to dine 
with Sir George, tcf-dayP^ 
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: •" A«/yo?i4toifl«,^';:. -' ,.i[,i ,^..,i: -..^fo. 

"Yea." i 

" I wish we were ; Uqw ,C9a it b^ ^^ 
T^^ig^y. dear ajuat^ bow con it. be ma- 
naged ?— but QCH^now J. think of at, J[,4o 
not wish it." Miss Brooke paused, aad 
looked at Eli^a ^ith solewuity a mo* 
ineiit — then proceeded : ^^ I shall tmqpk 
this dear Waldegrave to you, Eliza/' .. 
, '^ Thank'you/' said Elixa^ laugjiiog; 
\[. I yrcmder whether Mr. Wald^gcare 
would like the notion of h^AXkg paswd 
Uke a shuttlecock fron^ one to the other T" 

'* lam quite in earnest^ Elixa.; I am 
5Ure he is the very man to please ypii/' 
' '* But to make your resignation <rf him 
at all valual]^e^ my dear Sojihia^ it woulii 
be rather mor^^ to the purpose that I 
«lK>uld be fhevery wonian topleasebim/* 

'' I should . like to know wbf> iji^ t^ 
man that would not be plea8«4 y^kih 
Eliza Rivers?" obligingly observed Lady 

Pelvillet , 

» '■ ' • , ... 

'^ I never saw you look so wdl> 
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if^aiiLed Miss ESrooln i ^^ dod yotr ramt 
drbss yourself to udtwsaUigh, yotf know : 
Abdgh td you ate in hiburaing^ ydu iMn^ 
fy&i ^ye any great variety. Wbatia 
^biir bedt gowtl? fadw lift it made ? O! 
my dear^ I hate got aiich a d^ess to stifew . 
f6ii ! it was the oid^ly 6iie to foe bad Ini 
BaHs i but come up siaii'd and ybu diall 
see it/* 

Elizli followed to the ganctuni iaiic- 
lirnm; aad Misi Brooke^ nngihg for tker 
niaidi desired faer 16 biin^ '' this boXi 
arid tbat trunks and tliat parcel/^ tin al 
hurt tlie catalogue seemed to be cttfai-^ 
^fetod ; and EtiiKa> 4l4kkig k ieftiadyan^ 
tj^i;eotts to the proi^ect of finery she was 
t^ doj^letiiplatej, prepared herself tor woti4 
im, and applaud^ with pr^riety 

^* I asfii^e yoti, Bli^a^ fad is ihb most 
iek^ant man I evei" da\^ ;"^ then going to 
fbfe d06r> opening H> ihirilidg it ag^u 
ad if to he siire n<y one irtti tfaer*, slitf 
pM«Md«^: '' t dOtttd not tti^tioh it tie* 
fore my aunt^ because yon' luibw jake ii 
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M^ anxious about oile^ J doritlikeio tett 
her every little nonsensiral things of tb^ 
kiod; but In my life (with an air of deep 
solemnity) I never saw a man s(i*--so— • 
. •' So very attentive ?*' 

*^ No^not JEttientive ; it was more liker— 
like devotion, 1 think: he told me-^-4> t 
here is this silk ! did you over see such a 
beauty?" 

. ^' 'Tis very handsome indeed!" 
', "And here's a love of a satin-^feeLit> 
bow rich it is !— Ah! here's poor Arthur'^ 
last letter; poor fellow> how miserable he 
is !**' (pondering over the letter in ond 
hand> the satin in the other.) '' If it had 
been possible for me, with my expec-* 
tations, I do think, Eliza — O ! thai h 
nothing ; only just rumpled with my 
forambling it into my ridicule when we 
came within sight of the custom-house." 
. " But what are you going to do with 
all this quantity of silk, Sophia?" 
-':^' I donft know ; you sbaU have soma 

if 7i(Ml likei": ; : , , . — 
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u '^I^lMMlld.IikeilTerjrnaieii^^'Wult 
46 make a present to'Louiea." 
< • " To Louisa i for the lovd of heftv^n, 
my dear creature^ don't think of giviti^ 
this beautiiful satki to that little piece 
of antiquity 1 she ^ill be just' as well 
pleased with a bit of nankeen^ or a Bar-* 
c^ona handkerchief/' ^ , ^ 

'"^ That I dare say she would^ as &r wi 
the pleasure of the thing was concerned*/' 

'^ O ! my dear love^ how I did com^ 
miserate you when I received that de^ 
plorable letter about the . charity 'c!nt« 
dren ! She is in the last stage of insanity 
beyond a question^ 1 thought-^^tha next 
thing I hear of hei* will be^ that she is a^ 
professed Methodist^ and walks over to 
]Belton every Sunday and Thursday to 
sing at the Tabemacle-^O 1 by the bye^ 
I have got the sweetest ^ little French 
9ong for you ; you shall take it home 
with you> and learn it off by hearty miA 
mg it to Waldegratve to-night--r,** . > 
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H^^Abd^ tell fiim tbkt ^oti bfd it 
oyer from Pmnise!" • 
^^ Do not it will introdueemynaifid very 
dttverly.'^DcNd'tscmxi ioktu^n any tkibgf 
aJboot nky tneefting'him «t VerBaiHes^''*^ 
fttftdthis ^Rs followed by a vast thatiy athef 
injunctions^^'' iiot to say (iny ffaing^^abollt 
tAw/'— '' not to nientidn tfua/*^'' riot 
to let him tappose siu^ and aubh tHitl^ 
t^atiretoMias Brooke j^'-^-to all of wfakll 
Bliza f etumod strong^ aasoradces of ptu- 
dcnceadd discretion ; apdtke eonfarenee 
tfcat had eotttina^ wttbout interruption, 
save now and then from the entrance of 
her Ladyship, With iome of Aer enchant* 
mg fiilery*^''a Lively turban 1'' at ''i. 
k^aTOoly ciap t'^^was at last broken ap 
by the neoessity ^f Eliza's returning 
boniie to dress for her vint^ 

''.Let 1116 ste yoti tmMediatefy^^ei 
breakfast to^tri6rrbw ;*^and be sisre yoii 
iMik diTme ; your hair should have beefl 
cut a littkr shiorter-^^b^ doiiH ^eaf it 
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sp Ipwr ia t\m neck in T$xi% ;>^btit yau 
look quite lovely^ neyertbeless/' 

'' My dear Sophia^ you are deter- 
mined to make a fiim|>ktoil of me ;" and 
then^ with the pleasing assurance from 
Lady Delville tha( ^' it did not signify 
what she put on^ she could not disguise 
hecielf/'^ she retmtaed hottii t^ the du« 
ties of the toSette. 
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CHAP- VII 



Eliza had many times in her life 
looked more winnings more endearing i 
but never did her beauty more forcibly 
display its distinguishing characteristic 
of dignified^ almost majestic loveliness^ 
than when she walked into Sir George 
Melmoth's drawing-room. 

An indistinct feeling of something 
approaching to humiliation^ at being re- 
ceived as a guest in a house where she 
had so long resided with nearly the au- 
thority of a mistress^ had given her an 
idea that^jn making this visits it would be 
necessary for her to maintain cM her con- 
sequence. Her fine tall figure, more than ' 
usually erects her Grecian expression of 
feature^ grave, but marked with do- 
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cided sense and intelligence^ combining 
in her whole appearance an object of 
the deepest interest and admiration ; it 
-was thus she first met the view of Mr. 
Waldegrave. The common introduc- 
tion passed between them ; but she had 
scarcely observed him-^-oftier ideas had 
crowded upon her mind — a weight of 
indefinable sensation pressed upon a 
lieart^ that beat responsive ta the slight* 
est touch of feeling. 

This was the spot in which herein- 
fancy^ and all the happy/laughing houi^ 
of childhood had been passed. Just 
such an evening as this^ two years since^ . 
■she returned^ for the last time^ from 
school. She remembered the rich glow 
of the evening sun^ what an appearance 
of' happiness it imparted to every thiflg 
enlightened by its beams. The lawn 
before the house^ how b^utifiilly soft 
and green !— the foliage of the trees, 
fa^wluxuriant !-^the melody of tiie birds^ 
bow harmonious ! Her hearty wArm with 
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tiftd ardour e( youjtK^ atid. sw^li^.with 
the feeliogSj the Q)((;atic £^elingB, of apw* 
found liberty^ hovif did. it espandwitb 
enthosiaam 1— how did. it. throb wjitib af* 
fectioflu beneath « the. fpnd epibx^i^e of 
Uiat dearj doatiog r^atiye l-r-Now^ qyen 
tiow^ she saw her-rher book and spec- 
tacles thrown doVm— 4ier arnis extended 
•^she hertdif boundiog forward with the 
flftetttess of a decir^ to meet the loying 
welcome, and to wipe away those pre- 
cidiiB tears which age and ti^nderQess 
smt trieklifig down the renerabte 
fiwe. 

Scarcely conld she restrain her ^tno* 
tion from bebg visible ; but endeavour* 
n^ to dissipate it with a heavy sigh^ she 
smight to divert her attention from these 
painful. reminiscenees, by now, for the 
first time^ fixing it on the stranger. 

As he WAS engaged in ConVersatiott 
vfiUi Mr. Henley > she had an opp^- 
canity to make her remarks without at* 
tc^^tiog bis observatioii. 
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tVliether it arose ffom her beiaf 
slightly prejudiced agaifist hlm^ ct that 
the report she had heard of himj con- 
vinced her that Mr. Waldegrave nrngt 
be, beyond redemption, the most egne*^ 
gious fop, or coxcomb, or dandy^ or 
something equally ridicuious, that ever 
was known, she was certainly agreeably 
disappbinted in Uie first imprMsion that 
iiis appearance made. To her extreiAe 
astonishment, his neckcloth was tied in 
no uncommon manner. Apparently hd 
^id not indulge himself in the gratifi- 
cation oi a sort of pasteboard |>iUory ; 
md seemed to have retained a preditec* 
tion for the power of using his head, by 
turning it in atiy direction that Nature 
designed. The whole of his dress was . 
as far removed from any thing that 
could be thought coxcombical or afl^t- 
ed> as could well be conceived. Hiil 
whole deportment WAi^, nndoobtedly, 
that of the accomplished gentleman^ 
There was a degree of gracefulness in 
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the attention with "which he listened to 
Mr. Henley, who was talking with him 
at the window, and in the slight, but 
courteous bend with which hie replied to 
iiis remarks, that evinced the man of 
fashion ; not the fashion, as was before 
observed, of tying a neckcloth a la mode, 
but that air of good taste and good 
sense, which implies a thorough con- 
viction of what is due to the feelings of 
every one# He waS, certainly, a very 
handsome man ; though there was an 
appearance of gravity, or rather of 
hattteur^ in the expression of his coun- 
tenance, which indicated a perfect sense 
of superiority. He could scarcely b6 
more than thirty years of age ; but still 
there was nothing about him that de- 
noted a young mat! . 

The gentlemen at length withdrew 
from the window, and, in the next 
moment, Mr. Waldegrave was seated 
by her sido. 
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He seemed to observe her with pecu- 
liar attention; but though he spoke, 
occasionally on the common topics of 
the.vFeather, the country, its beauty at 
this time of the year, and so on^ he was, 
upon the whole, silent and r^erv'ed. 

^^ Sir George must have been strange- 
ly mistaken/' thought Eliza^ ^' when he, 
spoke of his friend as incapable.of talk- 
ing: to a woman in a common sort of 
way; or, possibly, he has a mind to 
favour me, by adapting his conversation, 
to what he supposes the depth and 
strength of my understanding/' 

Sir George, with an anxious wish of . 
returning the civilities he had receive^ 
during his stay in the country, would 
willingly have crowded his table with 
guests, till it wore something the appear- ^ 
ance of a city feast ; , but Mrs. Bartley, 
who took upon herself, to manage every ^ 
body's concerns, and had a particular 
taste for putting, young unmarried men 
in the right way, bad given him (what 
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she called a hint, or^ in other words^) a 
pretty plaia direction whom he ivas to 
inrite. 

In addition to her own family and-M^^ 
Henley*s> she had caused him to inrite 
Captain Sidney^ his wife and daught^, 
resident in Belton^ and who had been 
amongst the first to pay their respects to 
the Baronet on his arrival. 

This worthy Captain^ on making a 
good deal of prize-money, had retired ix> 
his native place with a very pretty for- 
tune, which had every chance of revert- 
ing to his only child. Miss Maria ; who, 
with her mamma, being altogether as 
sUly as heart could wish, walked very 
obediently in the path Mrs. Hartley had 
chalked out for her; and gave her not 
the least reason to doubt but that she 
would cheerfully submit to her decisions 
in accepting the overtures of her son, 
Mr. William, whenever that gentleman 
should be graciously disposed to make 
them. The Captain either did not see. 
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^r feeing, did nojL concem hioisdf 
about bia daughter's fkte. la fact^ be 
bad n,ev6r concerned bimself mueb 
about ber, or any tbing dsie, except tbe 
gmod desideratum of money. She bad 
disappointed him very much in her first 
aj^)earanee upon this troublesome stage 
of existraee. '' Boys/' he pertinently 
renoarked^ '' might turn to some account^ 
but girls were good for nothing but to 
spend money and talk nonsense ;" the 
truth of which observation^ it must be 
confessed^ the fair Maria did most amply 
justify. 

Mrs. Bartley and her family were now 
announced^ reinforced by the addition 
of her second daughter^ Julia ; a good^ 
humoured laughing girl^ who had made 
an acquaintance with Sir George the 
weqk before at a cake-shop in Belton^ 
which be chapced to enter^ just as she and 
her sister Kate were in the discussion of 
an in^mense gooseberry tart^ or rather 
pie. The exclamation (in tones far 
exceeding a whisper) of '' Kate, Kate ! . 



that 18 Sir George ; I: am sare^ it ifr-^I 
am quite certain of it" — and the strong' 
likeness to the rest oif the ianrily; saved' 
him all. difficulty in discovering* the 
names of the fair ones ; aud^ ivithout. 
further ceremony^ eating with them; and 
laughing with them^and finally walking- 
home with them, he made it bis parti- 
cular request^ that '* if all the young 
ladies could not be. included in the pro- 
posed visit to Fairfield Hali^ at alLevents 
he might look forward to tlie pleasureof 
Miss Julia's company.*' To this request 
he was prompted out of pure compassion ; 
for in reply to his remarks of wonder^ that 
^' he had not had the pleasure of seeing 
her before/' the poor nymph^ with more* 
truth than discretion^ bewailed her hard 
fate, in being '^ so shut up/' and '' ma" 
did promise her she should go to the lai^t 
Belton ball ; and then she put it off 
again till next winter ; and she always 
did sejrve her so ; and she. net?er would* 
'take her any where; and die had quite 
a» much right to go as Harriet ; so she 
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bad ;" all of vibkh lamentatioQ^ though 
it provoked a smile^ excited \\ith; it a 
klad-hearted wish on Sir George's part 
of doing what he could to alleviate it ; 
and as Mrs. Bartley took, heed to the 
pos8ibleySi& well as the probable^ upon all 
occasioo6> though she did not put much 
faith iu the power of poor Julia's plumps 
red, round-faced, laughing charms, she 
did not know why a serious impression 
migiit not be made even over a goose*. 
berry tart ; and Julia, eating, looked 
nearly as well as^Julia doing any thing 
else; at any rate, the Baropet's invitation 
was to be accepted, and J u)ia exalted 
to a state of rapture, of which words 
would convey but a fiiint description^ 
. As Mr. William djd not appear^ to 
miik« on^ in this.fainily picture, Eliza 
entertaiDed a faint hope that be might 
be..ot|iecwise disposed of; but this 
expectation was soon destroyed by leant* 
iog, from Mrs. Hartley's reply to Sir 
Geoi^ge's inquiry after him, that be was 

VOL. I. H 
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'' coming presently with the Sidneys^'^ 
and in a few minutes he made his appear* 
ance^ fpUowing the Captain and his 
lady^ and twitching off Miss Maria's 
tippet, which she continually replaced 
with a giggling laugh^ and a '' dear me ! 
Mr. William, how can you be so tire^ 
some — la ! dear me !" 

InToluntarily Eliza smiled ; and acci« 
dentally catching a glance from Mr. Wal<^ 
degrave's eye^ she perceived that his 
countenance also wore a smile. Nothing 
could be moro intelligible. " Is it pos« 
sible/' it said> *' that this silly creature 
can be of the same sex and species with 
you ?•* 

From that moment a degree of inte* 
rest seemed to spring up between them^ 
and their conversation gradually lost itA 
common-place topics. By the time they 
v^ere seated together at «linner, they 
were perfectly well acquainted. 

Bni though the attentions of Mr. WaU 
degra;ve every moment, bteame more 
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tnai4c^^ aadCtiza began to tlrink fbat 
stie reality might say with her friend 
Sophia, '^ In my life I never saw a man 
sb^^-HJo'*-— yet was there not the slightest 
di^poisitioti t6 that partieular pastime, for 
Whi^> to the disgrace of our downright 
Ehglidh, We have no appropriate signi- 
fication, but the word flirting. He 
adhinired her certainly, for his eyes w6re 
eontinilaliy turned u))6n her counte* 
ifimce, which, ds somebody says, he 
se^m^d to ji^^ri/^e^ rather thaii to look 
updn. Biit it was an admiration that 
pstrtook of no bowings smiliiig, smirking 
grimaee: it seenied to be that gentle' 
i^pectful tribute to the powerful at- 
tractions of a lovdy and elegant wo- 
man, which exalts, in a manner; him 
Who pays it, as much as her by whom it 
is received. 

; In the course of conversation, Mr. 
Waldegrave, speaking of Prance, had 
oceaBion to mention Vei-sailles ; and- 
ifiMde tn<)6iriQS aftier 'Miss Brooke : but 

h3 
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without any of Uiat tender, interest wjUidi 
her reteition of the adventure would. seeta 
to have warranted. 

At this Eliza was not much astoni$he4; 
neither was she^ on her dear friem}'s 
account^ much distressed ; for thpi^U 
she supposed it very probable thatsucb 
a man as Mr. Waldegrave might occa- 
sion a sigh of longer duration than was 
usually given to the memory of dear 
Sophia's heroes^ yet as the succession hx 
her friend's list of favourites was rather 
r^pid than otherwise^ she imagined it not 
unlikely that Mr. Waldegrave might.by 
tliis time be superseded ; particularly as 
it appeared from certain mysterious 
hints she had dropt in the mortiio^ 
(which^ on account of the . discussioa 
of the silks and sattins^ $he had only 
time to scatter in an uaconnected. 
fprm)^ that a charming Colonel she 
had met with in the packet-boat had 
twice picked up her parasol^ and pre-- 
suited it to her with $mh an air^ and io 
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reply to ber tilling him '' that she was 
going to exchange the gaieties of Parfei 
for the dullest country village in the 
world/' had begged of her, '' instead of 
the dullest to say the happiest^ since such 
must be the place in which she had fixed 
her residence/' 

" My frienil Melmoth has been telling 
me/' said Mr. Waldegrave, " the grati- 
^cation I may look forward to this even- 
itkg, \f, fit leasts I can prevail upon you 
to favour me with some music." Eliza 
slightly bowed : " I was astonished/' 
said she^ '^ to perceive an instrument in 
Sir George's house, as he had acknow- 
ledged to me that music was not alto^ 
•gether his passion — at least nbt— " 

'^ Not what you and I caU music. 
But if it is not his, believe me when I 
assure you it is mine." 

The transition from music to her sister 
art of poetry was almost involuntary. 
The same ideas, the same taste, > the 
«ame enthusiasm, appeared to animate 
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them both ; only that on his ffldt it was 
teinp€red by time, by an interobursetwJMi 
the worid> an4 by a slight tone q$f Ij^- 
l^ssnesa, whicb^ from livmg ii) th0.>.«t^ 
mospbere of iashiooable society^ it ^9^ 
scarcely po^ible for him to aviold 
imbibing. It was at this mom^nii h^w- 
ever^ scarcely p^ceptible^ so much did 
the novelty^ the irresistible ndtoeti, the 
delicate justness pf Eliza's rem^vks px§r- 
>jfhelm all sfttiety^ a^d inter^i^him ^ 
mpre than a gentleman. vA^o, fpr t^n 
•years of his life^ had annually, made ti^ 
tour of ttie West end circles of the toyifp^ 
.cc^ild ever hope to have been interesti^ 

Eliza> on her side, was elevated spnae- 
M'b^re above tlie third heaven: For the 
first lime in hf»r life she had m/^t with a 
kindred soul. For the first time in her 
^ife, there s^med a chance of her being 
:prpperlyj rightly, appreciated. Mr« 
Waldegrave might make love (as Sir 
George phrased it) to the ladies he en- 
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countered ih St. James's or Grosvenor 
Square^ but he made no loye to har ; be 
appeared to be^ in every respect, aU 
ske could conceive of the acc^mplifihed 
gitotleman. Foi* this day^ she was fortn* 
nately delivered from the persecutioiis of 
)roung^ Hartley, who was playing off his 
ag^reeaUe qualifications for the advantage 
of Miss Maria Sidney ; and, by that 
liappy inequality of taste, which saves 
us all from crying after the same bauble^ 
he appeared to that young lady in a misch 
more engaging light, than that ^^ tall,^ 
proud-looking man" (by whid^ designa^ 
tion she inquired of him the name of 
Mr. Waldegrave), '^ whom Miss Rivers 
was talking and flirting with at such a 
rate.*' But though she escaped the son> 
she was exposed, without mat^y, to the 
attacks of the mother : Mrs« Bartley 
having obligingly taken upon bersdif tp 
grace the head of the table, near the 
top of which Eliza was placed^ Mr. 
Waldegrave being the only intervening- 
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person between her and the lady presi- 
dent. J 

The attentions which politeness ren- 
dered due to Mrs. Bartley, were strictly 
paid , by Mr. Waldegrave ; and in re? 
peatedly turning to address her^ he 
seemed sedulously to avoid that devoted 
attention to one object^ which even his 
strong admiration of Eliza would scarcely 
have induced him to indulge^ in defiance 
of those rules of perfect good breeding 
which seemed to influence his most tri- 
fling actions. 

Most women of Mrs. Hartley's age 
would have been more than satisfied 
with the notice she received from Mr. ' 
Waldegrave, particularly as the chair 
Oit fats other side- was occupied by a 
beautiful young woman^ whose manners 
were as captivating and engaging as her 
person. \ 

But Mrs. Hartley was somewhat ex- 
orbitatit in her'demands. She took very 
little heed of Mr. Henley's quaint and 
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dry remarks ; for he knew all thai vras 
to be kuown about her, and, sh<j strongly 
suspected, did fjot honourher genius with 
any great warmth of adoration. But 
Mr. Waldegrave appeared to be a man 
whose astonishment it might be worth 
while to excite. Unwilling, therefore, 
to give him too much opportunity with 
IBliza^ whose '' strange harunt-scarum 
observations might possibly occasion 
some curiositj/ on his side," she per- 
petually interrupted him with, 

'^ May I trouble you for this? — Will 
you have the goodness to pass that?— 
Moore! — O, the delightful man ! — that 
Paradise and Peri ! — those lines-r-Iet 
me see;" — ^and then with a mangled 
Quotation, enough to have driven the 
poet into Bedlam, if he had heard it^ 
she would proceed to distribute the fruit 
set before her, and allowed Mr. WaWe- 
grave a transient respite. 

Finding at last that she could make 
no remark about ./' Lalla Robfch/' or 
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^' CbiMe Harold/' or any hero or he- 
roiue^ either in verse or prose^ that 
Mr. Waldegrave did not appear to have 
heard before^ though he bowed the most 
graceful assent to her truisms and oom- 
mon-plaee, she gave a summoas to re- 
tire to the drawing-room muc|;i sooner 
than Eliza thought there was any occa^ 

sion for. Indeed Miss Rivers had made 
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a strange miscalculation of time ; for to 
her imagination the dinner and dessert 
seemed both to have been dispatched in 
much less time than an hour« 

Scarcely was the dining-room door 
closed upon them^ when Julia Bartley^ 
apparently labouring under the concep* 
tion of some vast idea^ which it was 
equally impossible for her to conceal. or 
to express intelligibly^ addressed the 
community at large with^ 

'' Weil, together ! well 1" 

'' Julia, Julia~-I am shocked !'' said 
Mrst BarUey, with a most portentous 
frown— ' Well l-^togetber ! ! together IV 



I see I must leave you at Htittte' i^itb 
nurse another time/' 

Not muck dieoouraged by this cheeky 
Julia proceeded in. a lower key : ^^ Bttt» 
mamma^ I am sore you will be just as ' 
much pleased as any of us to hear what 
H hare got to tell yoa;'' 

'^ Well^ Julia^my d^f^ what have you 
got to tell ?" inquired Bliza. 

^' O ! something that Sir George has 
promised me." 

'^ Julia^ Julia/' said her sister^ ^' you 
know you asked him for it/' 

'^ Lord ! Harriet^ that I am.sure 1 did 
not/' 

^' Did I not hear you say that it would 
be very pretty to go down the water, 
and dine in the Park^ and come back 
again by moonlight ?" 

'^ Well and suppose I did— yoiftean't 
call tliat asking him/' 

^ '^ But the project is to take place this 
time twelvraoonth^ I suppose/' said 
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Blisa> '^ a& Sir George is goiog^awaif dm 
day after to-morrow.^. » i 

'* TPhis time twelvemonth, indeed !" 
exdaimed Julia, with) supcnrlatiye ooo* 
tempt. ^ To rawrow— to morrow moro-' 
ing/ if yoU'please! ' 

'' To-morrow !" vociferated Miss 
Maria Sidney-— ^"^ dear nie ! . what can I 
wear — my pink striped sarsnet is too 
good for. the water— «atid my cambric 
.muslin pelisse is hardly dress enough.'' 7 
r ^/ And it is quite impossible for* Mrsv 
Thompson to make, us up any thing/' 
T^Ued Mr8< Sidne)v in a tone of de^ 
concern. ' -r 

'* But what is all . this rodomontade 
aboiU:, child ?'' inquired .Mrs. Bartley, 
moved into a. little more tderatioaol* 
Julia's extacies. 

:\^' Why> you kaow^ mamma, I sat at 
the bottom of the table, and so 1 wa4( 
n«^t to Sir George> and I couldn't be so 
stupid as to sit and say nothing—and ^ao 
1 said^ ' how pretty the water looks'-*- 



and he^saidy •' mat does*:^-*^bo\r pceft^ 
it would be to go down the watef/ said 
I i-^^. so . it would/ says be. — ' O; I 
should like if so much/ says I;~^ Should 
you ?* said b«>— ^ well thea we will make 
a party :' — ' What^ for to-morrow V said 
I;-^'ye83 to-morrow if you like/ said 
he — and then we settled it thus : — ^You 
ave all of . you to . be here at twelve 
o'clock— oot before^ because the boata 
must be cleaned out^ Sir George says^ 
and the people spoken to^ to come and 
row us ; and then we are to go through 
the grounds^ and up the river as &r' as 
the Dragon at Fenwick^ and there^ we 
arfd tojand and dine.**. 

^ '' Diiie!'' exclaimed Eliza> in a voice 
of horror; '' dine at the Dragon at 
Penwick !" . / 

'P' '^ Yes, why not! I am sure it is.a very 
peetty place ; and I dare say we fi^aU 
kave a very nice dinner, for Sir Geoi^ 
9iid he would send over about it to-night^: 
' mod we'll have gooseberry tarts/ ^ said 
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he, ^ for old acquaintance $ake!' and 
'twas very pretty of him. But you don't 
seem to enjoy the thoughts of it^ Miss 
Rivers T 

'. '^ O, yes^ extremely V' replied Elisa^ 
unwilling to damp the ardour of Julia*3 
transporting expectations; but perfectly 
unable to reconcile the idea c^ the 
graceib), elegant Mr. Waldegrave^ ooa- 
demned to make himself agreeable at 
the Dragon at Fenwick. 

^' But what are we to doj Julia> wb^i 
we have dined ?^ 

^^To do! why any thing,' just what 
you like — walk into Feuwiek wood^ 
and gather wild strawberries ; or play at 
bowls or at billiards; or^-^ear Die — do 
aiiy thiqg in the world.** 

'^ In short/* observed Louisa' Henley^ 
^' I supple it is to be a day) of rural 



ivy." 



Rural felicity r said^i«a; ''Lord 
^Ip us ! well^ I dare say rural felicity 
liyaa its charms/' 
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" But you, on. your part, would prdSir 
somemove clas$icid eotertaiument/' said 
Mrs. Hartley. 

. ** No : 1 am not particular ; I can 
accommodate my taste to any species of 
amusement, for I knovy that the mul'^ 
iitude must, have their various sports and 
r^reatioiis ;" and having said tbis^ she 
i^alked to the grand piano-forte ( whieh^ 
asa{^ece of fiirniture merely, bad been 
sent 'down to the. Hall by Sir Oeorge)j 
and carelessly opening it, and as care* 
lessly seating herself, she played some 
waltzes and country dances ; less^ it must 
be owned^ for the gratification of her 
audience^ than with a view to beguile 
the tedious, vapid interval of Mr. Walr 
degrave*s absence. 

While she was amusing herself with 
her music, the rest of the party (withthe 
exception of Louisa) were discussing 
with much eloquence the important 
question of their costume upon tlie 
approaching occasion ; Miss Sidney 
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still vacillatiDg^ with great indecision 
between the ^' pink striped sarsnet and 
the cambric muslin pelisse ;*• and Mrs. 
Sidney still mourning over the '^ impos^ 
sibility of Mrs. Thompson's making any 
thing in so short a time/* 

Louisa Henley^ with placid, indiffe- 
TMce to this high matter^ had seated her- 
self by the side of the piano ; arid, but » 
that a quiet smile just lurked at the cor-^ 
ner of her mouth, she might Wve been 
supposed to have attended to nothing 
biit Eliza^s music. 

At length, Mrs. Hartley, rejuembering 
that the duties of her office had been 
dormant a short space, aild that she had 
ttot been commanding or directing fot 
nearly an hour, issued forth her orders 
for tea and coffee, and the gentlemen ; a 
mandate that was almost immediately 
obeyed by Mr. Waldegrave. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
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Eliza had left the instrument and had 
placed herself on a so£i near the door. 
Nothing could be more natural than for 
Mr. Waldegrave to take a seat on it; he 
could scarcely avoid it^ had it not been 
the very spot to which his inclinations 

pointed. 

" You are extremely obedient to my 
summons^" said Mrs. Hartley, claiming 
him as her own, as soon as he entered. 

Mr. Waldegrave made some compli- 
mentary reply, and the entrance of the 
servants with the tea-trays, and, very 
isoon after, the appearance of the rest of 
the gentlemen, relieved Eliza from the 
direful apprehension of having her com- 
panion's novel and acute remarks again 
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interspersed with the namby-pamby of 
Mrs. Hartley. 

Sir George Melmoth^ boMrever, now 
daimed his right to a few minutes' con- 
versation with her. He bad observed^ 
not perhaps with perfect delight^ the 
alliance that seemed to be formed be- 
tween her and his friend ; but as he had 
told her the truths when he said that 
he considered it a '' matler^f-courae wit 
pf thing for Waldegrave to make low 
to every woman be saw/' it by no mea«is 
le^cited any distinct feelings of jealousy ; 
particularly as^ just before his arrival^ be 
biegan to entertain some wandering no* 
lions> that *' if he were to stay much 
longer^ he did not know but what he 
ndght be foolish enough to fall seriously 
in love.; and as^ in the natural state of 
his teniperainent^ he had a great distaste 
to any thing serious in tlie way of love, 
and looked upon matrimony as that sort 
of winding-up of a man's gaiety and 
pleasures^ which^ though it must eventu- 
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ally com0, it is as well to pat (^ to the 
last moment^ he beUeved in hi$ heart 
thai it was all for the be^t that Walde- 
^raye had stepped in between him and 
lyhal might otherwise have been his fate. 
To talk nonsense with little Julia Bart- 
ley was an infinitely more safe amuse- 
ment^ than to play the Philander with 
fuch a woman as Mi$s Rivers. Havings 
therefore^ submitted to her approbation 
^e plao which he and Julia had c^e* 
signed for the following day^ he was 
iil>out to resign her to his fiiend ; but 
JStissa^ with a sudden thought^ recollect^ 
ing the weight of despair and dismay 
that would orerwhelm Lady Delville 
•nd Miss Brooke if this water party 
were to proceed without them^ attempted 
to call after him. Sir George, not bear- 
ing her^ was proceeding to the end Qf 
the room, intercepted, however, in the 
middle of it by young Bartley, who 
greeted him with^— 
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'' Well, Melmoth, I like the plan of 
this frolic vastly. But how shall we 
arrange about dividing our party ? I 
should like—" Here Mr. Waldegrave 
interrupted them with Eliza's summons 
to Sir George. 

This was much too bright an oppor- 
tunity for Mr William, to make himself 
important, to admit of his passing it by 
unimproved. 

Accompanying Sir George and Mr. 
Waldegrave back to the sofa where 
Eliza was sitting, he ixo sooner caught 
the sound of her words ^^ I have a re-; 
quest to make to you/* tMb/ with a 
species of practical wit peculiiar to hini* 
self, he slipped in between her and the 
Baronet, who was standing before her, 
and placing himself, without any cere* 
mony, by her side ; 

'' A request to me ?*' he said ; '' you 
do me too much honour ! you make me 
too, too happy!" 
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* Though thq countenances, both of 
Mr. Waldegrave and Sir George, wore a 
$mile at the ineffable pertness of this 
self-complacent ' youth, Eliza did not, 
could not, relax a muscle from the dig- 
nified calmness with which she seemed 
to wait the issue of his intrusion ; and, 
supposing it concluded hj the pause 
which ensued, she renewed her address 
to Sir George. 

"I was about to prefer a request to 
you in behcdf of two friends of mine^ 
Lady Delville and Miss Brooke; to both 
of whom you would long since have been 
introduced, had they been here on your 
first arrival." 

"Lady Delville and Miss Brooke!" 
said young Barlley ; ^^ beyond a question 
they must be of our party to-morrow ; I 
wonder I did not think of it before. 
Sh^U 1 run down now, with your com^ 
pliments, Melmoth, and say you Will be 
happy to see them, and all that ; " then 
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taking out his watch^ '^faai^it^ I clorrt 
think there's time^ though/' 

" And if there were, " said Sir George, 
" I would by no means consent to your 
having so much usdesB trouble, as my 
friend Waldegrave and I have already 
arranged to call upon the ladies to mor- 
row morning, purposely to request the 
honour of their company. Is there any 
other command you would honour mo 
with?'* addressing himsdf to Eliza. ''Is 
there any otlier person, man, woman or 
child, that you have any wish should join 
our party ?" 

Eliza, blanking him for his unlimited 
consideration, declined availing herself 
of it, and 4he Baronet retired. 

Not BO A^r. William ; he continued 
his reclining, d^agde attitude, perfectly 
corresponding to the easy turn of his 
ii}ind, till, ta complete the measure of 
Eliza's misfortunes, fate, or sometfaiiig 
equally perverse, sent Miss Maria Sidnisy 
tripping past, ostensibly to ''speak to 
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mantma/' but^ in reality^ to pot Mr. 
William in mind that he had not spoken 
to her for tiearly a tninuta and a 
half. 

Catdiingbold of hergown^and gather- 
ing himself ap iiito ias small a compass as 
he could^ in ordei* to make room for her 
on the sofa^ he arrested her progress 
with^ 

'^ Whither so fiist^ fair Dian of the 
woods ?•* 

'^ Dear me ! what d'ye call me Diaa 
for ? you know my name is Maria/' 

'^^ Diana, with the erescent on her 
brow !" and he pointed to a pearl onia* 
ment she wore in her hair. 

'^ Oh, that is it ! well 1 am sore I <(on't 
know what difference that makes." 

" Don't you knOw that Diana — '* 

'' La, dear me ! what should I know" 
about Diana/' said Maria, rather anxious 
to escape from the subject, owing to a 
muddled recollection of having heard 
sbmetfaing about Diana, or Venus^ or 
somebody or other, not exactly cal- 
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culatcd for the meridian of a drawing-- 
room. Then turniag to Eliza: '' 1 hope 
Miss Rivera you will sing us a song^ by 
aud bye." 

'' You are very polite to request it.** 

'' Do you know ' Love among the 
Roses?'" 

^a have heard it," 
^'^sn't it very pretty?" 
, '^ I dajre say it is." 

" I don't know which I like best^ that^ 
or ' Love has Eyes.' " 

^^ Lovers' eyes !" 

^' La ! now, Mr. Williaai, you know 
very well whitt I said : Love^-has — eyes 
I have spelt it to you^ over and over 
again. How can ye be so tiresome? isn't 
he very tiresome^ Miss Rivers ?" 

" To roe at all times, very ! but I don't 
know that I should think so^ if I were 
you." 

Even Maria's obtuse facuUies qaught 
a glimmer of the latent sarcasm. ^^ No- 
thing upon earth can equal the pride of 
that. Miss Rivers/' die observed to 
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youag Bartley^ as Eliza^ having uttered 
her last observation^ walked to the other 
end of the room to join Louisa Henley. 

Immediately upon the arrival of Miss 
Sidney, Mr. Waldegravehad resigned his 
seat on the sofa, and had sinee been en- 
gaged in conversation with Sir George. 

Eliza's too conscious vanity delighigd 
to believe, that from the frequent glances 
they both cast upon her, she was the 
subject of their discourse. — How she 
wished that Mr. Waldegrave; might be 
pleased with her ! 

Butwith all her vanity, and ignorance 
of the world, she was perfectly aware of 
the difficulty, almost the impossibility, of 
appearing with any charms of novelty 
to one who had been accustomed to all 
the variety of beauty and talent, and 
rank, and fortune, and accomplishment, 
in short, to the attraction of every kind 
and degree which the metropolis, and 
the metropolis only, can exhibit. 

With more real diffidence in her own 
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powers^ than she had felt in her life be* 
fore^ and which had the happy effect of 
softening down the ^fine handsome wo- 
man, commanding admiration^ into the 
lovely, modest, interesting girl, she 
suffered Mr. Waldegrave (who, with Sir 
George, now approached her for the 
purpose of requesting it), to lead her to 
the instrument. 

As, in providing himself with a grand 
piano. Sir George had done enough, 
and, as he would have conceived, 
when he came to pay for it, more than 
enoughy to patronize St. Cecilia her- 
self, and her divine art, he had not 
proceeded to the purchase of any stock 
of music, for the benefit of any unfor^ 
tunate young lady who might hereafter 
wish to perform upon it, and could not 
'' refeoUect any thing without her book.*' 
This difficulty had been foreseen, and 
obviated, by the prudent forethought of 
Mrs. Hartley^ who had desired her daughn 
ter Harriet to '' look out some music. 
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to bring with them ;" the value of which 
same music was more likely to be felt 
and understood by Mrs. Hartley's car- 
riage horses^ than by any one else; 
consisting^ as it did^ of four immense 
tomeSf bearing the name of ^' Miss Bart- 
ley/' in gilt letters^ on the outside, and 
in the inside nothing at all more pro- 
mising or intelligent. 

Sir George, with much humility, pre- 
mising that he knew ^^ nothing about 
the matter/' alternately presented these 
massy volumes to Eliza's inspection. As 
he held the book, she carelessly glanced 
her eye over the index^ and having re- 
jected them all in turn, to the infinite, 
though suppressed, indignation of Mrs. 
Bartley, she observed that '* she sel- 
dom played from notes ; and believed 
she should succeed better from memory." 

Mr. Waldegrave seemed to be re-^ 
lieved by this declaration; and, having 
arranged the lights to her wishes, and 
performed all the little offices of polite^ 

I 2 
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ness which usually precede a lady's mu'^ 
sical performance^ he took his seat at 
some little distance from her. but in a 
spot advantageous to the most perfect 
view of the beauty and expression of her 
countenance in singing. 

A vague sort of fluttering, not from 
fear^ not from diffidence^ but from a 
consciousness thrft Mr. Waldegrave . ex- 
pected great things from her, and that 
she niust fail — still agitated her too 
much to admit of her venturing imme- 
diately upon a song. 

She played a sweet, plaintive air of 
Mozart's ; and having at length tolera- 
bly well succeeded in the diffici^lt task 
of abstracting herself /rom Aerse^ and 
of entering heart and soul into all the 
beauties of the great master^ she glided, 
as it were, into that enchanting air of 
'^ Batti hatti/' gathering, as she pro- 
ceeded, new energy and eloquence, not 
from reviving assurance in her own 
powers, but solely from the soft, endear- 
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hig fascination of sentiment which per- 
vades the whole of that exquisite me- 
lody. — She was lio longer Eliza Rivers 
— ^she was Zerliua herself — Mozart's 
Zerlina^ such as he itiudt have imagined 
her in composing those notes of enticing^ 
winning, persuasive tenderness. Even 
Sir George was pleased, though he 
soai^ely knew why. Incapable, from 
his want of natural taste in these mat- 
ters, to estimate properly the merits, 
eilher of the performer or the perform- 
ance, he was nevertheless touched with 
that sort of feeling which the master- 
hand of genius alone can produce. 
^^ Pew in the extreme, but all in the 
degree." partake of this capability of 
being aeted upon. It exists in the dullest 
temperaihents^perhaps it is the spark 
of '^the divinity that burns within us" 
-^and which, sometimes Icindling at the 
flash of genius, emits a transient flame, 
attesting for a moment the immortality 
of jts origin. 

iS 
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Sir George^ with less outcage of truth 
than is common upon such occasions^ as* 
sured Eliza, when she had concluded her 
performance, that ^^he did not know how 
to thank hw for it properly;" but Mr. 
Waldegrave, though he sprung forward 
to hand her to a seat, had stationed him- 
self by her side for some moments be- 
fore he spoke. At last, '' 1 would bor- 
row the words of my friend Sir George,*' 
said he, '' if I did not believe. that si- 
l^Eice is sometimes th6 most e^ipressave 
testimony of feeling/' 

'^ At sdl events,'' she replied, with a 
^le, '' it is the safest course for those 
who, like myself, have never any incli- 
nation to sacrifice truth to politeness/' 

'* That is a sacrifice, I believe, which 
is never very likely to be made io you. 
But though you disclaim all mere com- 
pliment, I hope you do not disdain the 
tribute of sincerity." 

^' All tributes to a fair lady are to be 
received, I doubt^ with some hesitation 
and distrust." 
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^' Not idl tributes^ surely. You would 
distiaguish between the man whose pror 
fessioa i^poUtesse^and htm whose expres- 
sions can never^ he presumes to thinks 
be influenced except by genuine feel- 
ing." 

^"^ I am afraid that ladies in general 
are not casuists enough to determine so 
nice a point*— particularly as--^^^is — ^but 
no^ I will not say it/' and she laughed ; 
^^ it is betraying too much of the firee- 
iaasonry of my sex."' 

'' Do you think/' and be looked at her 
iwith an arch and penetrating glance^ 
^' do you think you can betray to me 
more of it than I know already ? 

'^ I don't know^ indeed. I am afraid 
yx)u are a very intelligent person upon 
that subject. But^ i^t any rate^ I will not 
be accessary to increasing your stock of 
information/* 

'^ And you will not tell me why it is 
difficult for ladies to distinguish between 
real and affected admiration ?" 

i4 
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'' I believe^ if you chose to do so^ that 
you' are much more able to tell me/' 

^' I dare not give you so adventurous 
a proof of m^ sincerity. I dare not say, 
as you did^ that ' ladies are not casuists 
enough to determine so nice a point ;' 
nor proceed to observe, as you were 
gping to do, particularly — ^particular- 
ly " — ^he paused, with a most searching 
smile. 

Yes, yes — go on; you may say it.*' 
Particularly as admiration, of any 
kind, is too pleasing to them, to admit of 
their being at all solicitous about the 
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quality or degree." 

'' Ah, you are a most formidable per- 
son V* and she shook her head at him. 

" Youi are determined to itiake me 
afraid of you.'* 

^^ No, pardoii me, you reverse the 
order of things — 1 am the person to be ' 
afraid ; so much so^ that 1 dare not ha« 
zard an observation that struck me very 
forcibly in regard to your singing ; lest 
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you should mistake the effusions of the 
heart' for the mere jingle of polite- 
ness." 

/^ If I did you an injustice of that kind; 
it would be from a supposition that a 
gentleman who is^ of course^ intimately 
acquainted with the merits of our best 
public performers^ could not really find 
any music in a country village to merit 
his oncomiums/' 

^' It is exactly upon that point that 
my humble tribute of admiration would 
be justified. I am certainly acquainted 
intimately with the merits of our most 
popular singers. I will not alarm your 
good sense with so overstrained a com- 
pliment^ as to say you excel them : but 
1 may still with truth say^ that I have 
never been more^ or even so much^ gra- 
tified, as I have been to-night." 

Eliza made a slight inclination of her 
head, and he proceeded : '' There is, 
indeed, a charm in private talent, which, 
from the very nature of the thing, can 

i5 
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never be imparted by any public exhi- 
bition. In the theatre^ or in the. concert- 
room^ we can never sufficiently abstract 
our minds from the performer. The 
performance may be, and, in many 
instances, is, perfection. Science and 
taste are completely satisfied. But sen- 
timent vanishes away before the idea 
that the whole is an exhibition/' 

^^ The continual habit of exhibiting 
must, of course, deaden, if not totally 
extinguish, the sensibility of any public 
performer,'' said Eliza. 

On which account it is," he replied, 

that music in a public room, loses one 
of its most powerful attractions; such as 
arises froni the feelings of ih^ sijpger 
being in perfect sympathy wi(h those of 
the composer, and both combining, to 
produce that eflfect upon the hearer, 
which this union of sentiment alone can 
produce. Herein it is, that, if I might 
be permitted, I would congratulate you 
upon complete success/' 
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Eliza was not merely pleased-- she 
was soothed — ^she was exalted by such 
prftise as this. But, fortunately, to 
rescue her from any fear of being too 
h^PPy^ Mrs. Bartley here approached 
them, and telling Mr. Waldegrave 
^ *' that she hoped his preference, perhaps, 
of vocal music, would not incapacitate 
him from finding some pleasure in thie 
duet her two daughter^ were going to 
play,'' she compelled Eli^ia to follow her 
to the instrument, under pretence of 
wishing her to remark, '"^ how well Har- 
riet fingered — how decided was Julia's 
touch !'' 

Eliza considered herself but poorly 
compensated for the loss of her agreeable 
companion, in hearing Martini's Over- 
ture to Henry the Fourth thumped over 
Jby four, red, chubby hands, 'whose deci- 
cision of touch, indeed, admitted of no 
doubt. 

Mrs. Bartley, anticipating the proba- 
bility of Eliza's being called upon, again 
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reminded Sir George^ just before the 
close of the Miss Hartleys duet^ that it 
would be proper to ask Miss Sidney to 
sing. *^She has a very sweet voice,! 
assure you. Sir George ; and if she had 
received the advantages of some young 
ladies, she would have been a most supe* 
rior singer. I don't know any one here 
whose voice in point of quality is any 
thing equal to her*s; and certainly not 
in compass; she can go with ease from 
the lower C to — 

Here a most outrageous flourish from 
the Miss Hartleys announced the finale 
of their performance ; and Sir George 
forthwith went to seek Miss Sidney, for 
the purpose of bringing her up to the 
instrument. 

The young lady, with all proper re- 
luctance, resolutely declined the honour; 
though the request was seconded by the 
earnest intreaties of Mrs. Hartley, aqd 
the piano remonstrances of Mrs. Sidney. 

'' Maria, my love ! do oblige Sir 
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George; you can sing very prettily if 
you like. Sing, ' Will you come to the 
Bower?'" 

'' AK do!" said Mrs. Bartley: '^ no- 
thing can be prettier." 

'' I don't think I can recollect it/' 
slowly rising from her seat, and suffering 
herself at last to be led by Mr. William 
to the scene of action. 

With a sort of prelude, possessing the 
singular advantage of having the bass 
in one key, the treble in another, she 
advanced a few bars in '' Will you come 
to the Bower;" and, except that she was 
out of tune about half a note, and her 
tone so tremulous and low, that but for 
an awful silence, in which a pin might 
have been heard to fall, no one would 
have known whether she was singing or 
whispering, she might be said to justify 
what Mrs. Bartley had said about her* . 

Not being able to advance far into 
'^ the bower," she looked round in an 
interesting manner, and said, '/ she could 
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not remember it^ and she was quite sure 
she could not when she sat down/' 
Hereupon Mrs. Sidney^ and Mrs. Bartley, 
and Mr. William, recounted various 
ballads which she had been heard by all 
the parties at different times to warble 
forth. To each there was some objec- 
tion ; and nothing could h^ found even 
in the four great books which she could 
be prevailed upon to have any thiiig to 
do with. 

'' Well, d n it, then, sing ' God save 

the King/ if you can't sing any thing 
else/' exclaimed Captain Sidney, who 
was sitting near, and not slightly pro- 
voked with the folly of his daiighter. 

'' God save the King ! la, papa, that 
is so very old.'f 

" I think Rule Britannia would have 
rather the advantage in novelty," said 
Mr. Henley. 

'' I don't think I ever learn't ^ Rule 
Britannia;' and, if I did, lam sure I 
could not recollect it." 
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" Heavea forbid you should!'' thought 
Eliza. 

Mr. Waldegrave was upon the point 
of stepping forward to say to Miss Sid- 
ney, '^ Suppose you appoint Miss Rivers 
your deputy upon this occasion/' when 
Mrs Bartley closed the debate by say- 
ing, '' Well, Maria, .we must excuse 
you for to-night; and Julia, Harriet, 
William, come ! sing the Canadian Boat 
song! after which. Sir George, I believe 
it will be time for us to be taking our 
leave. Mr. Bartley, I will trouble you 
to order the carriage/' 

After some consultation about taking 
their parts, the Canadian Boat song was 
at length begun, and concluded, which 
it might as well have been without any 
consultation at all ; as, long before the 
end of the business, the three parts were 
all mingled in one. The young ladies^ 
with much unanimity, began after this 
fashion ; but Mr. William, for some 
time, most manfully endeavoured to 
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make himself master of his own proper 
not^s^ and when they escaped him^ 
chased them with enterprising valour 
through every division of the gamut. 
Finding the search at last hopeless^ he 
was content to join his sisters ; and in 
perfect unison^ if not ^' sweetest har- 
mony/* they together closed their vocal 
exertions ; at which^ if the many did not 
'^ rend the skies with loud applause^'' 
some two or three charitably disposed 
persons testified strong tokens of appro- 
bation. 

Old Mr. Bartley^ in a paroxysm of 
rapture^ seized hold of Eliza's hand^ and 
asked her " If it was not charming?" 

'^ Row, brothers, row/' with a prac- 
tical illustration of waving himself back- 
wards and forwards, '' isn't that pretty. 
Miss Rivers P just for all the world like 
being in a boat. Well,, well, I hope we 
shall all be in a boat this time to-mor- 
row night, with the moon shining upon 
us ! Ah ! you young ladies like the 
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moon! 'tis so romantic! Well^ welli 
there's a time for all things. Yes, yes ; 
bon Boir, ban soir, adieu !" 

The general commotion of going, re- 
minded Mr. Henley to summon his 
young ladies; and Sir George and Mr. 
Waldegrave both declaring that they 
should like a walk^ accompanied them. 

Sir George, conceiving, from the gene- 
ral turn of affairs during the day, that 
his friend would of course appropriate 
himself to the escort of Miss Rivers^ 
offered his arm to Louisa, and walked off. 

Mr. Henley having preceded them at 
the distance of several yards, humming 
what he could recollect of Miss Sidney's 
mutilated ballad, '' Will you come to 
the Bower," and clearing a very narrow 
path for them by flourishing his stick, 
right and left, to the destruction of di- 
vers brambles and twigs that crossed it, 
Eliza found herself left to improve still 
further her acquaintance with the ele- 
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gant stranger, under the favourable cir- 
cuqistances of a bright summer moon^ 
^ natural concert of a host of nightin- 
gales^ and almost a tite-a-tite \?a]k ; 
for Louisa and Sir George gave them 
very little interruption, the latter only 
once addressing his friend, to inquire 
^' how long it was since he had seen 
the moon, and whether he ever heard a 
nightingale before in his life ?" 

^^ Though not quite such a cockney 
as Melmoth would insinuate/' said he to 
Eliza, without replying to Sir George, 
'^ ii is long indeed, since I have enjoy* 
ed the contemplation of such a sylvan 
scene as this, and under such happy 
circumstances/*. 

The last words he added in a lower 
tone, and with a peculiar smile which 
the moon-light fully revealed to Eliza. 

She was not aware that she returned 
it, till his continued gaze of pleased ad- 
miration awoke her consciousness. She 
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immediately, withdrew^ her eyes, and 
spoke — to hide in speech, a sensation of 
indefinable embarrassment. 

Her words were nothing but confusion 
and common -place^ and, contrasted with 
the intelligence that enveloped her, they 
gave something of a decided meaning 
to the silent eloquence of her blush and 
her smile. 

Rather a stranger to Nature and her 
genuine offspring, Mr. Waldegjave had 
indulged himself in the observance of 
Eliza's betrayed emotions longer, per* 
haps, than was quite consistent with his 
usually polite manners, till, recalled by 
her confusion, which visibly increased 
when she had made two or three trivial 
observations without, receiving any re- 
ply, suddenly shaking off his impres- 
sions, he gracefully bent to attend to her 
remark : " I beg your pardon," said he, 
'^ you were saying something.*' 

'^ Oh, nothing worth repeating ; 1 was 
merely observing that I suppose our 
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country styla of visiting, has novelty to 
recommend it to you/' 

*' It has that recommendation cer* 
tainly ; in fact I am ahnost a stranger 
to the shades^ having passed the greater 
part of my life in London." 

'^ The only place in the world/' said 
Eliza with energy. He smiled : — '' By 
such an unlimited eulogium^ I must sup- 
pose you are very intimately acquainted 
with its merits." 

'' No> not at all ; only conceiving it to 
be the grand emporium of taste and ta- 
lent^ 1 fancy it must be charming. In 
such a mart for excellence of every kind^ 
people must move in a more enlarged 
sphere of action^ and superiority is not 
insulted with being hustled and justled 
by paltry rivals^ nor made the object of 
envy, as it infallibly is in the narrow 
circle of retirement." 

'' To a certain degree^" he replied^ 
^' Loudon is what you imagine; but I 
am afraid you mistake in supposing that 
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flourishing passion of envy wants suffi* 
cient scope there. The poet's remark 
may be taken^ I believe^ as proverbial : 

' Envy does merit as its shade pursue.' 

It only happens in great citijes to* be 
modified by observation and knowledge 
of the world. If they be gifted with any 
discernment (and if not^ the truth is 
soon forced upon them), candidates for 
notice there perceive how speedily the 
most splendid attractions of genius are 
forgotten, or absorbed in the novelty oif 
something still more striking or asto- 
nishing. There, too, they are compelled 
to learn the e^act balance of attention 
which Society adjudges to merit, and ac- * 
quire patience and politeness enough to 
yield the palm of celebrity to a kaleide- 
scope or a velocipede, or any other play- 
thing that happens to be uppermost/' 

'' You do not mean," said Eliza, 
laughing, '' that this is a just sketch of 
the opinions of society, and that persons 
of distinguished genius are condemned 
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to divide popularity with every passing 
whim of the moment ?*' 

'' There are a few/' said he, '' to be 
sure, who are ' amongst the faithless, 
faithful found/ and who range them- 
selves steadily on the side of real merit ; 
but admiration is soon sated, and then 
people grow fastidious> and tired of won- 
dering, and join the tasteless herd of 
common mortals, contented to swim 
with the stream and take what comes to 
them on the surface, without trouble 
and without care." 

" Then, probably, in defiance of all 
the fine things I have heard from you 
to-night, I am, at last, only one of the 
novelties which sometimes float on the 
surface of events, taken without trou- 
ble and without care." 

Eliza generally said what inclination 
prompted ; and as it was just now her 

earnest desire thatMr.Waldegraveshould 
be pleased with her, she was very willing 
to satisfy herself as far as she could upon 
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the subject. Without such a motive^ 
she would not have overlooked the ap- 
parent vanity of resolving his general 
remarks^ into any individual application 
to herself. 

'' Oh ! surely Miss Rivers must have 
too just an idea of her own attractions 
to believe them likely to be classed with 
the generalities oiviYii^ I was speaking/' 
he replied^ '' or at all of a description to 
be taken without trouble^ or without 
cai^e. It might be well, perhaps, if they 
were/' 

*' Considering how palpably I have 
been laying out for a compliment/' said 
Eliza, gaily, '^ I don't know that you 
could say less than that ; but to exempt 
your politeness from any farther de- 
mands upon it, we are fortunately arrived 
at the end of our walk." 

*' 1 assure you my politeness is ex- 
tremely sorry for it, and myself too/' he 
replied, resigning her arm as they joined 
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the rest of the partJ^•^Vrta6 were now ar 
rived at the Rectory. 

After expressing gr^at hopes and ex 
pectations for the morrow, the two gen- 
tlemen departed. 
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CHAP. IX. 



Eliza was by no means unmindful of 

her promise of visiting Miss Brooke^ 

'^ immediately after breakfast^'' on the 

following day. But on learning from 

Louisa that Mr. Henley was indis^sed 

with some symptoms of approaching 

gout^ which would prevent his joining 

the party on the water^ and that she, 

herself should decline leaving her father^ 

she dispatched a note to Sophia^ of four 

sides^ to intimate to her and Lady Del* 

ville^ the rapture that was about to be-* 

fal them ; to give a slight sketch of the 

occurrences of the preceding day; to 

pronounce Mr. Waldegrave one of the 

most fascinating of men ; and finally^ to 

VOL. I. IL 
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say that she should be with them exactly 
a quarter before twelve^ to accompany 
them to the Hall. 

She was punctual to her time; and 
without much astonishment^ as she had 
previously pranged in her own mind 
that such a thing would be very likely^ 
she found Mr. Wald^rave with the two 
ladies. 'ISif George was gone' to give 
some necessary -directions; and had left 
his friend to escort them to the place 
where they were to embiurk^ and where 
they would be joined by the rest' of the 
pariy. . * 

'' Widl, my dearth '' WeH, my love !'' 
was the 'greeting of each kind^ lady^ as 
Eliiii walked into the parlour of '^ Del* 
ville Fancy/' Mr. Waldegrave, with less 
6nthuiHasm> made her a graceful bow^ 
^^ hoped she had caught no cold the 
preceding evening/' and placed her a 
chair. 

After some exclamations of rapture 
on the part of her Ladydiip^ relative to 
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water exearBions id general^ ia vfaich 
much meiition was made of the mooD^ 
the Vale of Tetnpe^ the banks of the 
AmOj Cicero's Tusculum^ and the ser- 
pentine river in the Marquis of C— — 's 
park^ Mn Waldegrave ventured to sug- 
gest that it was time to set out. 

'' Come^ aunt ! I shall be your beau/' 
exclaimed Miss Brooke^ doing as ahe 
would be done by^ and ebsuring to her- 
self> as she supposed^ the heartfelt gra- 
titude of her friend ; when^ if she could 
have looked into her hearty she would 
have seen it ready to break with vex- 
ation^ lest a manoeuvre so little conso- 
nant with her nicely turned and delicate 
feelings should have been perceptible to 
Mr* Waldegrave. 

If he did observe his fidr companion's 
momentary embarrassment^ he soon> 
however^ dissipated it ; and in the most 
general and easy conversation^ appropri- 
ating, himself in turn to all the ladies^ 
helping Lady Delville over a puddle, and 

x2 
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three times. ojQTering his arm to Miss 
Brooke ; once vfhea Ae was: o¥ercome 
with a sudden faintoess from the exces- 
sive heat ; once when $he hurt her foot 
'^ most violently** against a sharp stone ; 
and once when, she had to cross a rustic 
bridge of two or three planks^ in doing 
which she was '^ sure her head would 
turn giddy^ and she should infallibly be 
drowned;" he at last brought them to 
the appointed spot^ where a general cla- 
mour of voices^ amongst which young 
Bartley's was heard pre-eminent^ calling 
out ^* Julia^ Harriet, Miss Sidney^ don't 
stir, don't attempt to get in till I tell 
you," announced the arrival of the rest 
of the party. 

And now a most violent greeting took 
place amongst the ladies, to whom Lady 
Delville's long absence rendered her 
almost a stranger; after which the ad- 
justing the Qerempnial.of their departure 
in the ^^ two boats'' Julia bad spoken 
of, was a point to be considered. Sir 
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George declining to interfere upon this 
occasion^ only begging of them '^ to 
make it quite agreeable to themselves/* 
young Hartley, as a matter ^f course, 
took upon himself the office of Earl 
Marshal^ by which arrangement Eliza 
found herself likely to receive the plea- 
i^nt gratification of making one amongst 
the Bartleys and Sidneys, every indivi- 
dual of whom, was, more or less, parti- 
cularly disagreeable to her. 

As, however, she was by no means of a 
temperament to submit to any thing that 
was not exactly to her fancy, she was 
upon the point of offering a decided 
negative to this measure, when Mr. 
Waldegrave saved her the trouble^ by 
observing to M r.^ William, that, '^ as he 
considered the ladies he had escorted as 
being put particularly under his protec- 
tion by his friend Sir George, he could 
not think of being separated from them 
for the remainder of the day." 

E 3 
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With the exoeptioD^ tberefbrCj of 
Jiilia^ whom Mr. Waldegrave styled the 
'^ queen of the revels/' the Bartleys aud 
Sidneys were packed off in the largeat. 
boat, first ; and by a little female vtia« 
nceuvring to delay the busings? of em* 
barking as long as she could>, Eli%a 
hoped to give them dufficient time to 
ii^ake iSuch an advance^ that tfa^;^ mi^t 
be no chance of seeing them again till 
they all met at dinner at the dreaded. 
Dragon ; ^ circumstance which, without 
raudi difficulty^ she accomplished* 

Some writer or other has observed 
that '■ nothing can be more uninteresting 
than a landscape in prose/' Generally 
speaking, I profess myself of the saotie 
opinion ; I shall therefore forbear to say 
any thing about sloping banks, brush- 
wood, or stumps of trees. Julia fiartley 
bad decided the business in two words, 
■\ 'twas viery pretty !'* The scenery 
round them exactly answered to that 
description. The day, too, was clear and 
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calm, attd '' Bent iiito the hdlurt a . sum- 
mer feeliag/' . 

Lady Delviile^ who knewheradf to be 
accounted '^ a most pleasant womaD> with 
a vast flow of anecdote/' Was particu- 
larly garrulous in support of Jher charac- 
ter. Her recent travels had furnished 
her with a stock of adventure^ which^ 
Upon a. fair computation^ would have 
lasted to the end of an East IndiaToyag^e ; 
especially as she had a most engaging^ 
way of amplifying trivial subjects^ or 
what ill-natured pe(^le might have call«^ 
ed^ '^ a habit of saying a great deal about 
nothing." The rencontre at Versailles 
had been discussed before that morning; 
but^ for the b^iefit of Sir Oeorge and 
Eliza^ it was highly requisite to intro^ 
duce it again. 

Miss Brooke^ with a most hisinuiUing 
smile^ '^ did not know what they shautd 
have done without the polite attentions 
of Mr. Waldegrave.*' 

e4 
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Mr. Waldegrave, for about the hun- 
dredth time^ considered himself ^' most 
exceedingly fortunate^ — the happiest of 
men^ &c. &c/' 

- ^^ By what extraordinary circumstance 
was it, my dear Sophia/* said Lady Del- 
ville, '^ do you remember^ that we were 
l^ereft of all our heaux ; was it Sir John's 
doing/or Liord Sinclair's? They had 
made some irrevocable engagement ; 
was that not the case ?'' 

'* If I remember right, it was the 
Marchioness who stole away our gen- 
tlemen/' 

i ^' The Marchioness it was, I remem- 
ber now ; she came into my houdmr^xVL her 
sweet, fascinating manner" (with a tone 
and gesture proportionately languii^in^ 
and insidious). ' Now my own dear 
Lady Delville,' she began ; ^ Yes, yes. 
Marchioness, I know what you are going 
to say/r— ^ Do but hear me/ — ^ Not a 
word/— '^ You mu^t lend me Lord Sin- 



clair for to-day:' — ' Cease, enchan- 
tress !* — (a theatrical wave of the hand.) 
' I must be obliged. Lady Delville/ — ' I 
must be submitted to/—' Not by me. 
Marchioness! — (atone of dignity) — not 
by me, you very well know V It ended, 
however, as all disputes between me and 
the Marchioness always do, in my yields 
ing to her caresses, what I had refused 
to her commands !'' 

Her Ladyship paused and looked ex* 
tremely magnificent ; while poor Julia 
Bartley, who was the only one of her 
audience to whose fancy the very name 
of a lord or a marchioness had something 
in it particularly awful and impressive, 
was gazing with open mouth and breath^ 
less astonishment upon her as she pro- 
ceeded in the above tirade. 

To be sitting in this familiar manner 
with a person who had talked in such an 
easy chit-chat style, with a real live 
Marchioness, was an advancement in the 
scale of honour of which Julia little 
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dreamed^ when she first set- forth upon 
her excursion. She gradually^ however^ 
recoyered her senses and recoUecUon; 
iQore from her powers of mind being 
drawn to the observation of some beau- 
tiful French trimming on Miss Brockets 
gown^ than from her growing less sen^ 
sible to the prodigious, greatness that 
had so unexpectedly been '' thrust upon 
her." 

Miss Brooke in the meanwhile haying, 
with much magnanimity^ resigned Mr. 
Waldegrave to her friend^ was endea- 
vouring to recompense herself for this 
piecb of disinterestedness by extracting 
what compliments and attention she 
could from Sir George, But as his 
homage did not Sow in an easy, natural 
course of itself, she found this rather a 
task of difficulty to accomplish. While 
she sat still, and said little, she found he 
was likely to do the so^me, ipd^ed the 
Baronet's good*humoured countenance 
was partiQulfurly , grave. . this njorniog ; 
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whether it urose from some tiunsi^nt 
isegret at teaving Fairfidd so soob^ or 
whether he did not find it quite the plea** 
santest thing in the world to see himself 
suddenly and entirely superseded in the 
good graces of a fair lady^ who had not 
been absolutely marble to him^ till the 
arrival of his friend, he was certainly 
rather abstracted^ and unusually s^^t. 
Tt was only by dint of statagem that 
Miss Brooke could make him say aAy 
thing agreeable. Having politely hand-r 
ed her into the boat, and seated himself 
between her and Julia^ and prepaid 
himself to listen with great contentoiient 
to all Lady Delville said^ and might stil\ 
have to say^ about Versailles^ and \^fxA. 
Smclair^ and the Marchioness^ he w^s 
congratulating himaelf> with ii\ward de- 
light^ upon the great comfort ^^ was to a 
master of ceremonies^ to have, two such 
women in his party a» Lady Pelville and 
Mrs. Bartley ; in whose ineffable flow of 
aa guage he saw himself at once relieved 

K.6 
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from all expense of words or ideas ; an 
expense^ of which^ in some humours of 
mind^ it is inconceivable how parsimo- 
nious people are. 

But as all human good is generally 
balanced by a proportionate quantity of 
evil. Sir George soon found that, as an 
equipoise to the perfections of Lady 
Delvilie and Mrs. Hartley, he was also 
provided with the manifold whims and 
caprices of a young lady, who never 
* could be satisfied that she was properly 
admired and attended to, while the luck- 
less gentleman, who happened to be 
next her, was saying or doing nothing to 
flatter or serve her. 

Divers therefore were the interup- 
tions Miss Brooke gave to the Baronet^s 
meditations. Sometimes, in consequence 
of a sudden movement in one of the men 
who were rowing them, the boat would 
incline a little to the right or the left. 

'' Oh, Sir George ! Sir George ! I am 
sur^ we shall be over. I am so alarm* 
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ed." Sir George, with the most irf)lemn 
assurances, for a moment calmed her 
fears. Then, upon their retuniing more 
violently than ever, with a repetition of 
the cause of alarm, '* I must get out — 
I must be rowed to the bank, and get 
out ! I am sure I shall faint, if I stay 
five minutes longer !" 

These manoeuvres succeeding no fur- 
ther than to make Sir George recoil 
from her as the quintessence of affecta- 
tion, and turn with increased pleasure to 
the unaffected good-humour of Julia 
Bartley, Miss Brooke considered it as 
well to forbear any rtiore experiments in 
the way of fear and fainting, and applied 
herself to discover whether he under- 
stood any thing of the agrimens of con- 
versation. Here, however, she soon per- 
ceived his miserable deficiency of sen- 
timent; at length, abandoning him as 
hopeless, herself as shockingly unfortu- 
nate and ill-treated, and the whole con- 
cern as the most stupid thing that ever 
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was known^ die sunk iato a reverie^ in 
which she endeavoured to find eonso* 
latiou for her distresses^ in ealiing to her 
remembrance all the pretty things the 
Colonel had said to her in the packet- 
boat ; every expression of despair that 
poor Arthur^s most despairing letters 
contained ; calculating the exalted light 
in which her friendship must appear to 
Gliza Rivers, sacrificing (what to be sure 
never was her's to sacrifice, but that^ 
Eliza knew nothing about) for herplea- 
sure and advancement the devoted atten- 
tion of such a man as Mr. Waldegrave ; 
wondering how Madame Lambris would 
make up the French satin; when she 
^lould first put it on, and how she should 
look when it wm on. 

During this time Eliza and Mr. Wal- 
degrave, placed by themselves ait the 
other end of the boat, wer0 not a little 
agreeable to each other. 

The conversati<Hi> indeed, was princi- 
pally on his side; and related to such 



circuimtances ia his traveils aa he^cdn-> 
ceiyed would be most likely to aaiiise 
her. These he detailed with aa anima* 
tioQ chiefly borrowed from the growing 
interest which her varying countenance^ 
her manner^ her every look^ so expressive 
of fixed and pleased attention^ pro- 
claimed her to be taking in him. Added 
to the loveliness of her person and the 
superiority of her mind» which even hi» 
short acquaintance with her enabled Mr. 
Waldegrave to decide upon her pos^ 
Sessing^ Eliza was now^ with perfect un-- 
consciousness^ assailing him with a claim 
less arbitrary than any she had made ta 
his admiration ; but infinitely more insi-> 
dious^ more captivating^ more dange- 
rous. In stealing upon his vanity and 
8elf-love» ^e attacked him in a point 
where all men are in some degree vul- 
nerable. He adn^ired her the evening 
before : her beauty^ her genius^ her ta- 
lents commanded his admiration ; but it 
was in the soft engaging smile^ so full of 
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Boul — SO full of meaning ; " the sparkling 
glance that dwelt on him so kindly/' so 
intelligibly telling him how well she un- 
derstood — how well she appreciated — 
how much she approved him — ^that she 
caused him often to pause^ and in mental 
interrogation ask himself ^' what must 
be the love of such a creature as this ?" 

At length their pleasures drew to a 
temporary close^ and Eliza was recalled 
to terrestrial recollections^ by Julia Bart- 
ley's loudly exclaiming^ 

'^ There they are ! there's brother ! 
there's Maria Sidney !— look. Sir George ; 
look. Miss Brooke! — ^and turning her 
head round, she perceived they were just 
passing under Fenwick bridge, at the 
comer of which, a neat white house, and 
a tremendous creature, enveloped in 
orange and scarlet-coloured flames, flou- 
rishing on a sign-post, announced them 
to be arrived at the Dragon Hotel. 

The first raptures of their reunion 
which the rest of the party being past, and 
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manifold questicnis oa all sides asked 
and answered^ a sort of general doubt 
seemed to remain of what was to be done 
next. Sir George^ extremely anxious 
that they should enjoyithemselves to their 
heart's content^ proposed a variety of 
proceedings^ internally assuring himself 
that though a water-party might be the 
most agreeable thing in the worlds if he 
were once fairly rid of the present one, 
he would never place himself at the head 
of another as loiig as he lived. 

^^ Dear me ! i( pa and Mr. Bartley 
would but stand up^ we might have such 
a nice dance ; that is, if we had any body 
to play to us/' said Miss Sidney. 

'^ Dance !" the word operated like 
magic upon the faculties of young Bart* 
ley ; ^' nothing could be so lucky ; he kn^w 
some old man, or old woman, it did not 
matter which, a gipsey, who played upon 
the fiddle, and lived not more than three 
doors off; he would have her there in a 
minute," and seizing his bat, he was about 
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to fly down stairs^ when Sir Gedrge^ at 
the earnest request of Eliza^ and moved 
by the convulsion of horror that seemed 
to a^tate Miss Brooke at the idea of a 
fiddle and a gipsey^ prevented him^ by 
telling him^ that ^' he believed it would 
hot be altogether possible to arrai^ 
matters for ia dance^ in such a manner as 
would tiiake it agreeable to all parties." 

Mr. William did not exactly see why 
it could not be managed with infinite 
pleasure to every individual of them; 
but Miss Brooke continued to repeat^ 
that '^ such a thing was never heard of; 
that the wealth of the Indies could not 
tempt her to put such an indignity upon 
herself^ as to dance at a public-house in 
broad daylight^ to the fiddling of a strol- 
ing ^psey ; it would be a pretty things 
indeed^ for the Marchioness to bear ! !" 

^^ Oh, d— ^n the Marchioness'/' ex- 
claimed Captain Sidney, ^' if the boys 
and girls have a mind to amuse then»« 
selves^ what tjhe devil is it to h^P'' 
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Bath Lady Ddville and Miss Brooke 
exchanged looks of horror and contonpt; 
To pronounce an uiathema iqgainst a 
marchioness was a species of impiety^ at 
i9^hich 1;he devotion of their souls to that 
class of beings made them recoil ^jtith 
dr^ad and dismay. , 

Julia Bartley now stepped forward to^ 
t]xe relief of her ally Sir George^ who 
atood in woefi)l despair^ as not knowing 
what was to be done with the spirits he 
h^ conjured up to torment him. 
. '^ Dear brother, how can you be so 
stupid? as if there was nothing upon 
earth to be done except dancing. Go, 
get along with you and take a walk with 
Miss Sidney.'' Upon which with some 
energy she drove them out of the room, 
the young lady tittering and repeating 
^' dear me, Julia ! how can you be so 
silly !*' the young gentleman proclaiming 
that ^' he must do as he was bid," and 
Ca{^ain Sidney bawling after them with 
the lungs of a boatswaia : ^' to be sure 
and^ be back by dinner^ fior he would 
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not wait for thetn the twentieth part of 
a minute." 

Then going up to her father^ who wan 
sitting in a window-seat^ humming over 
a newspaper at least a week old^ Julia 
laid her hand with some vehemence 
upon his shoulder^ and told him^ he 
might. '^ just as well go and play a 
game at billiards with Captain Sidney^ 
as sit there doing no good in the 
world/' 

The Captain accepted the proposal^, 
and Mr. Hartley^ giving up the paper, 
prepared himself to obey his daughter's 
commands, with a '^ Well, well, this is 
the way, Sidney — this is the way these 
women drive us about and make us 
submit ; from the cradle to the grave, 
they make us do just as they like ; well, 
well, its all right, its all right !'* 

Julia now called to Sir George, and 
as many of the rest of them as chose to 
follow her to the bowling-green; a 
summons which was obeyed most joy fully 
by the Baronet, who could almost have 
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worshipped her for her dexterity in 
relieving him from his difficulties. 

Mr. Waldegrave, who was sitting 
between Miss Brooke and Eliza during 
the whole of these important debates^ 
inquired their pleasure as to following 
Julia to the bowling-green. 

Miss Brooke '^ detested all these vul- 
gar sports and pastimes^ but had no 
objection to a ' saunter' amongst the 
woods there^'' pointing from the window 
to a shady^ romantic looking dell not 
far from the house. 

Lady Delville and Mrs. Bartley were 
engaged in deep discourse relative to some 
profound measures in household economy^ 
in which the latter had lately engaged ; 
and as her ladyship^ though ^' a ladyship/* 
was by no means inattentive to the minu- 
tiae of domestic arrangements^ she was 
endeavouringsilently and secretly to store 
her mind with such useful hints as might 
enable her^ perhaps^ with care and atten* 
tion^ and due magnanimity in disdaining 
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jkhe sheers^ and laughs^ and hatred of ber 
servanls^ to make a saving, id her anniEBl 
income of about . five or six and twenty 
shillings. 

The whole force and 4!apability of 
Mrs. Sidney's mind had long been cen- 
tred upon a worked flounce on Lady 
Delville's gown. She had now drawn 
Miss Bartley aside to consult with ber 
upon the propriety or '^ posability of 
asking her ladyship for the pattern of it /' 

This w?is much too bold a proceeding, 
in Miss Bartley*s opinion ; but she 
thought by '' observing it well, they 
might between them recollect it siiffi* 
ciently to be able to draw it when they 
got home/" 

The '^ saiinter'* which Miss Brooke 
had prevailed upon herself to take with 
Eliza and Mr. Waldegrave^ was not 
improperly so called. ^' The &tigue'' 
she represented herself ^' to have under- 
gone; the delicate state of her healtliy and 
the irritation of her nerves^ considerably 
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AUgmeated by the vociferous mirth of 
Miss Julia Bartley^ had reduced her to 
such a state of lassitude^ that she really 
did not know how to move without 
support." 

Mf« .Waldegraye offered an arm to 
each lady. 

^^ Thank you! — you are e^i^remely 
kind — ^but that is a truth I have had an 
opportunity of learning before to-day; 
and you^ on your part^ have been un- 
fortunate enough to know what it is to 
have to escort me when I am thus mi- 

« 

setably oppressed with nervous feel* 
ings.*' 

For the life and soul of him,. Mr. 
Wald^rave could not call to mind any 
remembrance of such misfortunes. He 
had a general recollection' of Miss 
Brooke^ as an affected , girl^ whom he 
bad met with at Versailles^ and walked 
over the palace with ; but as for her 
nerves and her indispositions^ he neither 
knew npr desired to know any. thing 
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about thein. He made^ however^ a moat 
polite bend^ in assent to her observation^ 
and assured her^ ^^ that his remembrance 
of the pleasure he had enjoyed at Ver- 
sailles could only be obscured by recol* 

* 

lecting that she was at that time suffer- 
ing from indisposition.*' 

Eliza quickly discovered that^ to his 
other accomplishments^ her new friend 
united a ready perception of the ridicu- 
lous in character, and an arch^ malicious 
pleasure in slyly bringing it into full 
display. ^' Poor, dear Sophia !*' she was 
compelled to acknowledge, laid herself 
peculiarly open to attacks of this kind^ 
and though, in her estimation, she amply 
atoned for it by the warmth and tender- 
ness of her feelings, and the real good- 
ness of her heart, she could not forbear 
a passing smile, to see with what avidity 
she seized every flattering bait which 
Mr. Waldegrave held out to her, and 
how easy it was for him to amuse him- 
self with her vanity. 
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Nor was she slightly gratified to con- 
trast in her own mind the dilFerence bet 
tween his manner of addr^essitig Miss 
Brooke and herself. The whole style 
of his conversation was different ; and 
though it was now, beyond a question, 
every word of it, true, legitimate non- 
sense, it was so artfully mixed up with 
a tone of truth, and with an air of real 
meaning, that she considered her friend 
as entirely to be forgiven, if (with her 
particular notions upon such, subjects) 
she really dM run away with a mistaken 
opinion as to the extent and depth of 
Mr. Waldegrave" admiration of her. 

Though his conversation had won- 
derfully increased in volubility within 
the la?it quarter of an hour,' he "W^s al- 
most silefit towards Elrza ;. and but that 
he perpetually watched her with stolen 
glances, that seemed to imply a fear of 
losing something newly found to be dear 
and precious, he appeared to devote him- 
self solely to Miss Brooke. 

VOL. !• J, 
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At this Eliza uras by no meant dislliirb«> < 
ed. She felt assured that her fliH vakie 
was^ or at least oiigbt to be^ by this time 
understood by Mr. Waldegrave ; and 
it was seldom or never that she ex- 
acted any sacrifice merely to her vanity* 
In fact^ she was rather a proud^ than a 
vain woman. She was not at all unhappy, 
not at all the less decided about her own 
meritj when she was not flattered ; be^ 
cause she was still as conscious of that 
superiority which she justly conceived 
that she possessed. Flattery was plea- 
sing^ to her, as a testimony tiiat her 
claims to distinction were understood 
and allowed ; but to Miss Brooke it was 
every thing. It was to her the only cri- 
terion by which she could judge whe-^ 
ther she really did pass with the world 
for what she wished to pass ; and whe- 
ther she succeeded in her earnest endea- 
vour to be considered as a proper obfect 
of esteem and admiration. Vanity^ some- 
times expanding into pride^ wafs Miss 



Brooke*^ prevuliDg passioa ; pride^ sei- 
dom coDdescmding to become vanity^ 
was £liza*sk 

After wandering about^ the best part 
of an hour^ Eliza suggested the admo-' 
nitioQ of Captain Sidney to the rest of 
the party^ '^ not to be too late for din- 
ner ;" and Mr. Waldegrave conceiving 
that he had made himself agreeable 
qwte long enough for the advantage of 
Miss Brooke, opposed no entreaties to 
their prcqiosal for returning to the inn* 
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The dinner^ which^ according to 
Julia's propliecy, was /' a very nice 
one/' passed off amidst a variety of 
anecdote from Lady Del ville relative to 
the specimens of cookery, and the dif- 
ferent methods of eating and drinking 
she had observed in her travels^ and a 
more than ordinary flow of wit on the 
part of Mrv William. Indeed^ in every 
interval in which his mouth was not filled 
with meat^ it was filled with merriment ; 
and it was matter of astonishment to see 
how cleverly he managed to satisfy his 
appetite for the pleasures of applause, 
and of the table^ at one and the same 
•moment. 
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Irresistible as he was making! biftiself 
for the public good^ it is more than pro^ 
bable that Eliza might have thought the 
time rather tedious^ bad sbeuot^ as on 
the preceding day^ been seated by Mn 
Waldegrave ; and though Mrs. Bartley 
(who again presided at the htod of the 
table) was. quite as much disposed to; iYi? 
terrupt and make herself disngifeeable to 
ihem, his de^ and increasing ihtereat ia 
Eliza^ rendered him less inclined to yield 
any thing more than necessary attention 
to another. 

As soon as the ladies retired^ Mi$9r 
Brooke drew Eliza aside^ and with a 
4nost emphatic pressure. of her hand^ 
•^' congratulated her upon her conquest ; " 
^t the same time asking her^ '^ if she had 
said too much in his praise?'' 

'' His manners a^e certainly m6st en- 
gaging; but what signifies that^ Sophia ? 
—he is going to-morrow (a sort of half 
sigh)/ and will never think any thing 
more of any of:us !*" . 

l3 
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'' Ohl don't tell me ; not 'think auy 
thing more of you! I know better thun 
that**' 

'' Do you think, Sophia/' a little hesi^ 
tatioiv, '^ do yoQ think he i9 pleased with 
me?*' 

. '' No, I dott't think it, for 1 am sure 
of it. I was c^rtam, from the first 
moment I saw him, that he was the very 
nian to be ehanned with Eliza Rivers. 
It was that 'idea that made me rt^igB 
him wholly to you/' 

Eliza did not attempt to thank her 
friend for the raugnitioh, from the same 
sort of feeling whidi prevents a lady 
from expressing any gratitude to a silk- 
mercer, when he assures her that, for her 
bei^efit,he suffers Her to have so many 
yards of silk to his own loss; 

Lady Delville at this moment passing 
near them, Miss Brooke calledf to her to 
join them. 

'' Well, aunt, what do you think of 
Eliza and Mr. Waldegrav^ ?^' 
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'^ I think that he is a very charming 
man^ and she is a sweet lovely girl ; and 
that they will make a , most interesting 
and happy couple/' 

'^ Oh^ Lady Delville^ how you do 
delight, in flattering me/' said Eliza^ 
smiling^ but half angry with herself for 
being so much pleased. 

^' Flattering you ! do look at her^ aunt^ 
and^ask if any one can flatter her/' 

'^ Sophia, 1 will not be made so silly^" 
half laughing^ half confused. '^ Come; 
come along, and take a turn with me oa 
the bowling green there." 
< They went forth arm in arm, Mr. 
Waldegrare stilt the subject of their dis- 
cpurse, with such occasional interludes 
about the Colonel, and now and then an 
encouraging assurance or two, of the 
great probability of his being forth- 
coming in some shape or other, such as 
Eliza considered herself in gratitude 
obliged to throw in, for the comfort and 
pleasure of her friend. 

l4: 



In tih«i6 inexbaiisHbie UsfpidA^ntatlj 
an . hour bad glid^ away^ when Miss 
Brooke, recollecting* thatsbQ bad left her 
workbag behind her; broke a\vay for a 
few minutes^ and went to fetch it. 

Tired with lounging . abotft^ . Elisa 
seated herself jin a rustic aOrt 0f arbour> 
and in a listless^ half melancjhply kind, of 
humoiir, was leaning her h^4d upon her 
hand, wh^n the approachkig footstep8> 
a? ^e supposed of her f fiends roused ber 
from/her pensive attitude. , 
! She half iit^rted : oti perceii viog^ il was 
Mr. Waldegrave, , 

'' Is solitude so pugiiging/' said he^ 
''that even, for one day you canpot 
forego ita chajrms ?" 

: £^iza explained the absence c^ Mid9 
Brooke. 

.: 'Mam afraid I have interrupted you 
in some ,deep moralizing meditation^ if 
I may judg^. from your, attitude when I 
entered the arbour?" 



*' Na ; iti was . mtodly that sort of ro' 
yerje wbidi Cowpe^d€8eribes^ when 
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<* The uinder^Umding lak^ repoSjS 
*' In indolent vacuity of thoughti 
'* And sleeps and is refreshed.** « 



, '^ Do you adinire Ocjwper y* , 

^^ I think I. do. I am sure th^tl en- 
. tirely Irespect him : and very often I am 
.charmed with him. Qut^ia general^ I 
rather suppose that the dazzling magni- 
ficrace of our mor<^ modem poets^ l^ves 
but little relish for the calm, didactic 
style of writing which prevailed in the 
last century/* . 

*' Most true* The public taste seems 
to be strangely vitiated^ and to have en- 
tirely lost its healthy tone.^ In those 
liteifary compositions whiph appeal solely 
to the taste and fedlngs^ there is uqw 
V^ry commonly an overstrained eflbrt to 
>ipeet jthe reigning appetite for pungency 

;aud e^cit^mmit^ wbicb^ if it does not de- 
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^nerAte into sittinew^ nms ittto abMlute 
madness^ whidi is even worse/' 

After a slight pause, which Eliza dyid 
oat attempt to interrupt, he proceeded : 

'' Nor is it merely in a taste for litera- 
ture that this insatiable demand for sti- 
mulus exists. It pervades every thing. 
The fttst few years of our entianoe Into 
society passed away, the beautifiil gloss 
of novelty worn off> we know not how, 
or in what manner to fill up the ^ craying 
void left aching in our breasts/ Hence 
a constant listlessness, a m4nd wishing 
to be roused from its torpid wretched- 
ness, but whose morbid powers not all 
the chlirms of nature or art can restore 
to activity.** 

^' Is it ybur own case you «re. deli- 
neating," and die smiled, '^or is it 
merely the general one B*' 

^' I speak generally. U is not for me, 
under the re&ovated feeliqgs of enjoy- 
ment I owe ' to my acquaintance with 
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MiflS' Riv^rs^ to speaik of mysdf as 
incapable of being pleased ; unless^ in- 
deed^ ^hen I reflect how much the recoU 
lection of such talents and attmetions 
«i9ill enhance the pang that awaits me 
td-morrow." 

Not very unlike a pang was the sen- 
sation which fluttered at the heart of 
-fiiiza as h# said this. His manner wa$ 
too earnest^ too impressive for her to 
reply to it as a mere compliment; and, 
in trnth, her state of feeling was too 
nearly bordering upon emotion to ren- 
der it perfectly safe for her to speak at 
all. 

' ' She was not sorry to have her momen- 
tary embarrassment relieved by the ap- 
proach of Miss Brooke ; and at the same 
instant the voice of Julia Bartley, au- 
dible from a grieat distance^ loudly pro- 
claimings that ^^ tea was ready, and ma' 
desired they would come directly, fi>r it 
Was getting dark/ and she wished to set 
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off home/^ Bummoned them, to the 

house. 

. With leds qouvemtion^ hvA iivith jfi 

manner that implied an interest almost 

increasing into tenderness^ M r/Walde* 

grave attached himself wholly to Eliaa 

for the remainder of the evening. . 

They returned home in the same or* 
der.a& they came ; ^nd by some extraor* 
dinary goo^l fortune^ perhaps owing to 
the fatigue of having made themselves 
pleasant for a whole day^ neither Lady 
Delville nor Julia Bartley had much 
inclination to disttub the silerice* wh^^h 
was preserved by the rest of the party. 

Miss Brooke had composed herself to 
actual sleep ; and Sir George, avaiU^ 
himself of the increasing twilight^ to 
snatch every now arid then afew minutes.' 
repose. 

Placed again by her side, Mr. Walde- 
grave's whole soul seeined to be absorbed 
in Eliza. Seldom he spoke, but gaaed 



iifKiQ ber^wUh an emmestnees tbat skew- 
ed him intent upon storing his memory 
/with a fond and fidthful reeoUectioii of 

  

her . every feature — every look-r-ev«ry 
<gra£elul attraction. 

The intercours4& of the day. had given 
a character of intimacy to tjieir acquain- 
tance^ which auUiorized a greater free- 
dom of approach. . It seemed not too 
.familiar^ that. in speaking of his depart 
.ture.on the morrow^ he .should just 
lightly press the faapd which. lay so. in-* 
-vitingly near him. , But almost imsoe- 
diately relinquishing it, his soft^ in- 
sinuatipg sigh too eloquently pourtray- 
ed,to the fancy of his fidr companion 
that she should . be remembered~-that 
she shoidd be regretted. A full tide of 
feeling pressed upon her hearty and 
affected her almost to tears. The scene 
aroirnd a3sisted to produce this e&oct. 
It was one of tho^e evenings of calm 
bjeauty in which the m\nd particularly 
associates itself with external objects. 
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ThdstiUiiesB of tbe atmosphere^ iimiD- 
temifxted by a breatb of wmd-^the soft^ 
silTerf gleams of a sunmier moon — ^the 
measared fioimd of tba oars ligktlir 
splashing iu the water^-^coaibined to 
Sfrell the mournfalriess that ^ras stealing 
on her spirits. ^ 

Near to die spot they were then pas- 
sings stood Fairfield church. A stream 
of pen^e^ chastened lights rested upon 
die humble hoose of prayer. She could 
^distiaguii^ the pale^ marble monument 
beneath vrhteb her unremembered pa- 
imt^'^-^aiid her poor grandmother-^^-all 
the ties-i— all the connexions that had 
ever loured her-— ^lejpt in death. She 
d;vreltapoh all she had lost-^she turned 
vith trembling anticipation to all that 
yet rdmained. Strange associations of 
ideas-^iU-defined forebodiags^ flitted be- 
fore her inind. Through ail of them 
prevailed'dKat trague^ but strong presen* 
tim^nt of ievil^ which in sending fliney 
to expatiate upon futurityi tnakes us 
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sluritik^ and shudder^ and reooi) at the 
shapeless^ mysterious inqages she con- 
jares up to harass and peiplex us^ and 
amid which^ horrid as they are^ the mind 
appears to be fascinated^ and spell- 
bound—and almost to love to linger. 
No effort could shake from her these 
emotions. '' I never shall be happy — 1 
never shall be happy"-— she mentally 
tqpeated*<-till tears — visible tears— *fast 
falling down her cheeks^ gave some re*- 
iidf to the fullness of her oppressive 
feelings. 

Not with word»— not vrith distress* 
ing importunity upon the subject of 
her uneasiness^ was Eliza recalled to the 
recollection how intently sh$ was ob- 
served by Mr. Waldegrave. It was again 
by the gentle pressure of her passive 
hand— it was again by the tremulous^ 
the just audiUe sigfa^ that she was half 
pleasingly^ half painfully restored to 
ittertion and to self-command « 
' They were now within Sir George's 
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park^ and their nqar approach to home 
roused all the party from sileqce. This 
qircumstance a3sisted Eliza in regaining 
her composure ; and when Mn.WaWe- 
grave^ in haqding her from the boat^ said 
,in a low expressive whisper, ^' Could I 
but hope sometimei^ to be present to 
your reibembrance ?" she replied with 
some cheerfulness, '^ I shall aj^^yys 
refnember our acquaintance with plea- 
sure/' The Hartleys and Sidneys had 
desired their carriages to be: in waiting 
at the place of landing, and as both 
Lady Delville and Miss Brooke com- 
plained of &tigue^ they readily assented 
to the proposal of being set down by them. 
Eliza' preferred walking, and Sir 
George and Mr. Waldegrave accompa- 
niied her to the Rectory ; after making^a 
short stay to bid farewell to Mr. Henlfiy 
and Louisa, they took their leave. Sir 
George, in partings '[ hoped l^liza would 
keep her promise of riding out with biiQ 
in Novemher/' with something of an arch 
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stress upon the word^ which seemed to 
imply^ ^' my friend here will not be in 
the way to interrupt our pleasures/* 
. She i^milad and told hi9i> '* she should 
prepare herself by praptice to be a jnpst 
aQcpmplished horsewoman by the tirii^ 
of his return*'* . -, 

. . Mr. /VValdegrave^ including Eliza in 
t^e graceful, general bow he made to the 
rest of the party^ followed his fiiend^ and 
was gone some minutes before su3paid 
any attention to the question Louisa had 
twice asked her as to the '' pleasure of 
the day." 

. Miss Henley's gen^Til indifference to 
intelligence of any kind^ seeiped, by a 
provoking perversity, to have changed 
thi^ evening into an insatiable t)4rst 
aftw information. 

. Hay ipg. satisfied b^r inquiries as 
briefly as possible/ EUza complained of 
fatigue, and retired to her room, in prdef 
to dwell without r^traint upon thf 
remembrance of the last two days. The 
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idea of Mt. Waldegrave was as yet prin- 
cipaUy pteasitig ; the transient nature of 
her acquaintance with him precluded it 
finom being mingled with much pain ; 
and thcmgh she lamented his departure 
with real regret^ the sanguine nature of 
her feelings pointed to the certainty <rf 
thdr meeting again ; and to the convic- 
tion that nothing but time was wanting to 
bind them to each other in the strongest^ 
the warmest attachment. The slight 
dketch of his character upon this point 
which ^e had received from Sir Georgei 
Ae considered as by no means appli- 
cable to her own case. It might be 
(and how' did vanity and self-*k>ve luxu« 
Hate over the idea !} that Mr. Walde- 
grave had never yet seen the woman he 
could really prefer — ^till he met with her ! 
Wtotet6r vtas the cause^ she was satis- 
fied that it wlis no feigned prepossession 
he appeared to have imbibed for her^-f-« 
ftnd let what woidd be the result of it^ 
lihe assured herself that she would not 
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but have known bim^ for all that the 
worid could offer her. 

It is thus that the female hearty with 
the philosophy of nineteen^ persuades 
itself into attachment ; not yet discover* 
inghow soon the world — other habits 
and occupations'-^absence— -change of 
wtone, and natural inconstttiey^obUtmate 
iti man the impression^ which a womaii 
in those quiet pursuits that call for too 
thought^ tH> exertion of mind^ is noursrii«' 
ing and encouraging for fhe amusement 
of his Tatiity and her own dfasttippoint^ 
ment. 



made no reply^ and after a 
short pause Eliza proceeded; 

*' I often wonder what you are ddiog 
the two hours you are up before me 
every morning ; and thejiour^ at leasts 
that I hear you moving about^ after I 
am in bed ev^y night/' 
. Louisa slightly coloured^ and appeared 
at first not disposed to answer to this 
indirect sort of inquiry, but perceiving 
that EUiza expected her to speak : 

'^ I should imagine/' she said^ '' that 
persons of any reflection^ can be at no 
loss how to dispose of the first aud last 
part of every day." 

Eliza here got up to look for her 
work ; and having occupied herself with 
it about five minutes^ she laid it dowo^ 
looked into her book, and presently 
laid that down also. 

'' I am sorry Sir George is gone, 
Louisa ; he really was a very pleasant^ 
good-humoured young man ; did he not 
improve with you on acquaintance ?" 
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Hies,. I iimk be did." , . 
And Mr. Waidegrave is a parti* 
culaHy pleasant; man I thiok> ddm't 
you ?'* 

^' His maniiiersr are very elegant, and 
I should imagine him clever/' 

^' Sir George represented him to me 
as a profeMsed flirt ; I hate the word, I 
don't think it at all applicable to him.'' 

Louisa was silent. '^ How uncompa* 
nionable she is !" thought Eliza. 

After a short pause, '' Do you think, 
liouisa, that Mr. Waldegmve will be 
bere again in November, withi. Sir 
George ?'* 

'' I cannot possibly teU/^ 

''He riepresented himself to. me as^ 
particulsurly pleased with Fmirfidd.and 
the neighbourhood/' 

'' Then in all likelihood he will wiiA 
to visit it again/' 

'' And yet I wonder he should ; for a 
man who meets with the society he does, 
can find notbnig ¥i$ry . ^igaging, one 
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would thinks in a village and a provin* 
eial town/' 

** Indeed I should think not.. I ima- 
gine he must have spoken from a sefiti<^ 
ment x>f politness^ rather than sincerity/' 

'' It IS not mudi in character with 
ytmr principles^ Louisa^ to put the worst 
possiUe construction upon a pef^n's 
rtotives." 

'^ I am not avrkre that I do, A man 
may be perfectly polite^ without being 
so insitic^re^ as to render him the worse 
dibugfat of for his gallantry/' '- 

*' I i^ould think much 'W^rse of Mr. 
Waldegrave than I do^ if I thoi^ght him 
capable of saying what he did not me&n^ 
though in ia matter of mere politeness!" 

'' I don't think/' and Loaisa smiled^ 
*' that you are at all disposed to think 
ill of Mr. Waldegrave— I neVer remefti- 
ber to have seen you more pleased with 
any one/' 

'^ It would have seemed somewhat un- 
grideful in me to have been otherwise^ 
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for though you in all probability did not 
observe so insignificant^ and^ perhaps^ as 
you may think it^ so contemptible a cir- 
cumstance^ yet I believe 1 may, without 
vanity^ tell you, that his attention to 
me was considered, hy other persons, as 
carrying a distinction with it not unwor- 
thy of some little return of civility on 
roy side/' 

'' Undoubtedly ; you quite mistake 
me if you think I meant the slightest 
reflection upon your manner to Mr* 
Wald^rave. He was very attentive to 
you ; no one could avoid seeing it/' 

Eliza was a little softened ; her heigh- 
tened colour subsided, and the starting 
tear of irritated feeling gave place to a 
sort of half smile. But the impetuosity 
of ungoverned temper quickly returned 
a^ Louisa proceeded, to say : 

" But the attentions pf such a man as 
Mr. Waldegrave are to<r.much a thing of 
course, to occasion surprize to any one." 

VOI-. I. M 
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'' In your idea, then, they are not 
worth any consideration ?" 

'•\ should scarcely think them worth 
dwelling upon/' 

'' Do you mean to insinuate that I 
do?" 

'' Certainly not ; I have too high an 
opinion of your understanding/' 

Eliza had never received a compli* 
ment to her understanding with so lit- 
tle pleasure. She fdt more and more 
persuaded that no two beings in the 
world could be more different than her- 
self and Louisa. There was a something 
iU>out her that she never could like ; she 
believed that^ before many months were 
passed^ she should endeavour to effect 
a change of residence, and put herself 
entirely under Lady Delville's protec- 
tion : she and Sq^hia would be delighted 
to have her always with them, and then 
she might edsjoy «ome interchange of 
confidence and affection. After Louisa's 
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last remark^ she did not speak again for 
at least half an hour. Excessively out of 
liuinour^ and consequently excessively 
miserable^ Eliza passed the remainder of 
the morning in walking from one win- 
dow to another^ watching the weather^ 
and hoping it would hold up^ that she 
might lie able to get down to Sophia^ 
and obtain some comfort for her mani* 
fold disquietudes. 

About an hour before dinner a gleam 
of sunshine broke forth. She hailed it 
with sensations bordering upon rapture ; 
and^ equipping herself in a moment for 
her walk^ she just put her head in at the 
door, and told Louisa, " if she were 
not home to dinner, she should spend 
thri remainder of the day with Miss 
Brobke ;" and set forward with a velo- 
city that bid defiance to puddles, and 
stiles, and every possible obstacle, and 
transported her to " Delville Fancy'* in 
very little more than a quarter of an 
hour. 

M 2 
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Her Ladyship was alone iathe parlour. 

*' Well, my sweet E^iza ! how d'yC; 
do ? Sophia is quite impatient to see 
yon, to talk over our pleasant yesterday. 
Your -s more particularly, my love. Ah! 
this is a different day to poor Mr: Walde- 
grave !" 

Eliza f smiled ; and inquired, " if 
Sophia was very busy, or if she might 
venture up stairs to her ?" 
. '' By all means ; she is just gpne up to 
dress." 

: Eliza hastened to the apartment oi 
her friend. The maid was instantly 
dismissed, and, after a most kind and 
cordial greeting. Miss Brooke inquired 
of her friend, '' Why she looked so 
grave?*' 

'' You that have so much cause for 
happiness, Eliza?" 

. '' Oh no, I have not, Sophia— :1 am 
so miserable." 

'' My dear creature, what possesses 
you to say so — what is the matter?" 
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A yariety of long suppressed emotions 
gave way at once to the voice of kind- 
ness^ and^ covering her face with her 
handkerchief Eliza burst into tears. 

To do Miss Brooke jqstice^ she had 
an abundance of feeling ; and Eliza Ri- 
vers in distress was not an object to be 
seen with indifference. Tenderly em- 
bracing her^ she repeatedly asked her 
the cause of her uneasiness^ before Eliza 
had sufficiently composed herself to 
reply. 

At last^ ^^ I don't know^ indeed^ Sophia^ 
what is the matter with me^ but Louisa 
has been vapouring me to death/' 

'* Vapouring, indeed! I can't think 
bow you can support her at all. In the 
present state of your spirits^ it must be 
death to you to live with such a lump of 
apathy/' - 

^' She certainly has no kind of sym-- 
pathy ot feeling about her." 

^'Sympathy! I should as soon ex-> 
pect sympathy out of this table. For 

u3 
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faeaven'8 sake never thiok of making 
her a sharer in any of your feelkigs. I 
hope you have not spoken of Walde- 
grave to her." 

^' I merely mentioned his name^ in the 
most general way possible* But she 
todc an opportunity of letting me know 
that^ thou^ she had observed his atten* 
tion to rae^ she considered .it as a thing 
of course— a mere nothing ait all—not 
worth a thought// 

'^ I never should have thought of her 
impertinence ! If any man had paid her 
the twentieth part of such attention^ she 
would have lived upon the recollection^ 
of it for the next seven years. But it 
is better policy in her to despise these 
matters. If she always meets with ci vi* 
lity^ it is quite as much as she can ex* 
pect ; and more too^ than such a little 
old-feshioned thing deserves ;-^did ever 
mortal see such a quiz as it is?'^ 

^' She dresses dioeldngly^ to be sure; 
but I don- 1 really think her bad looking^ 
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Sophia. She is very pale, and too grave 
for a yotmg woman ; but, when she i» 
animated, 1 have really seen hep aUnost 
pretty." 

''Yes, but when is she animated? 
Never, but when ^he is talking to some 
old beggar-woman, or looking after cha- 
rity children, or some «ich stupid oon*- 
own. And, by the way, my dear Eliza, 
pray let me caution you not to be dcawxi 
into any of these disagnoeable v^aysi^; 
Though I laughed the other day about* 
theoharity school, yet I assure yaa I have 
thought vpry seiioudly about it ; and I 
must beg of yon not to foUow any of 
ber noasenacal [dans, and go sfautnng 
yourself up by the hour together, in a 
close room, with a parcel of unhealthy 
children, very likely at the hazard of a 
fever, or some dreadful complaint ! !'' 

" I am afraid I have not much to ac- 
cuse myself pf in running a hazard of 
that kind ; for I very soon got tir^ of 

m4; 
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the thing, as fer'as personal attendance' 
was concerned. Any assistance in the 
way of contribution 1 am sure they^re 
heartily welcome to ; but, as you say, 
Sophia, one's health really is liable to 
injury in giving up one's time to them;*' 

'' Oh, certainly. If you give them 
money, you give them every thing ; and 
every oue that kuows you, Eliza, ' will do 
ample justice to your generosity on this 
point ; so make yourself perfectly easy, 
and think only of being happy." 

" I never was happy, yet, Sophia ; I 
sometimes think I never diall be/' 
- '' Oh yes, you will. You will be hap- 
py, with Waldegrave as your husbaiid, 
before another year is past." 

Eliza smiled, but shooic her. head. 
. ^^ I am as firmly persuaded of it, as of 
my own^existence." 
Ah, Sophia!'' 

What should prevent it, if you really 
wish it yourself?" 
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" PropablyAis want of inclinatioo/' 

^' His want of mclinatioa ! You may 
well say that Louisa has been vapquring 
you, — you could have no doubt what \ii% 
inclinations were last nig;ht ?'* 

"' I thought not/* 

" And why should you think differently 
now ? Because an enviouis womQii, who 
has only seen you together one;, day, 
Wishes to mortify you, and make you 
unhappy, with insinuating what she 
knows is too nmch of an untruth to be 
openly said/' 

'' I cannot think so meanly.of Louisa 
as to suspect her of this : I cannot in- 
deed, Sophia. I do not like her, any 
more than you do, but it is because there 
is no similarity between us in our tastes 
and pursuits, not because I do not clearly 
see that she is perfectly amiable and re- 
spectable." 

'' I have not any doubt about her re- 
spectability ; stupid people are always 
respectable; but every body will allow 

u 5 
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that she is by no means a proper com- 
panion for you.^ 

An idea for a moment flitted across 
Eliza's mind^ that this remark was much 
more discreditable to her than to Louisa ; 
but not choosing to dwell upon^ or inves- 
tigate itj she reverted to the fascinating 
topic of Mr. Waldegrave. 

'^ And you really thinks my dear So- 
phia^ that 1 have n6t deceived myself, in 
supposing him to be particularly pleased 
with me ?'* 

'^ Certainly not ;'* with an air of great 
solemnity. 

The same inquiry and reply^ modified 
only by a s^ght difference of expression^ 
was repeated backwards and forwards^ 
till Miss Brooke's maid^ announcing that 
dinner was on the table^ reminded Eliza 
to propose returning home. 

This was of course opposed imme- 
diately by Miss Brooke^ and, without 
much in treaty^ Eliza was prevailed upon 
to be made as happy for the remainder' 
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of theday^ asprofuse compliments from 
each lady (the aunt succeeding the niece> 
with still greater encomiums) could pos* 
sibly make her. 

It was not till she returned home^ and 
found Louisa^ in silence and solitude^ 
reading in the parlour^ that it occurred 
to her^ th^t there might have been some 
pleasure in devoting her society and va- 
rious powers of amusing^ to solace and 
cheer her during her father's illness. It^ 
might not be quite so pleasant as to talk 
of Mr, Waldegrave, and hear herself 
flattered ; but something in her heart 
assured her that it would have been 
much more amiable. 
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CHAP. XII. 



. Ill the course of a few days, Mr. Hen- 
Aey'& indisposition wore an appearance 
of danger, and Eliza's trivial sources, of 
disquietude promptly gave way to the 
compassionate feelings which the sight 
of Louisa's distress excited. 

Her really good and benevolent heart 
was profoundly touched, by the example 
of virtue which Miss Henley continually 
exhibited to her view, in the patience, 
the unwearying assiduity, the cheerful 
forbearance under every little caprice and 
fretfulness almost inseparable from his 
complaint,, with which she attended her 
father during the whole of his illness. 

During this period Eliza confined her- 
self to the Rectory, voluntarily sharin g 
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vith Louisa iu any little kind office ia 
which she could be serviceabki to the 
invalid, ^he absented herself . entirely 
from *' Delville Fancy/ losing^^ in the 
contemplation of the serious sceue that 
surrounded her^ all interest in the tri- 
fling vanities which she was too. well 
aware most conunonly made up. the tone 
of conversation with her friends there. 

She felt too much real respect for 
Louisa's sorrows, to indulge any idle re- 
grets of her own ; and, far from giving 
any sighs to the memory of Mr. Walde- 
grave, she was astonishied to iipd, at tlie 
end of a fortnight, how entirely every 
lively remembrance of him had faded 
away into the n^ere general recollection 
of his being a gentleman-liKe, pleiasing 
man. , . 

Mr. Henley was at length pronounced 
convalescent ; but being still incapable 
of fulfilling the duties of bis parish, with 
a probability o( continuing so lor some 
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time, Loiiifla, at his dcBire, wrote to his 
Mphew, Mortimer Durand, a yoiing cler« 
gymao recratly ordained^ to come and 
aMdce hi0i m risit of a few weeks^ to un^ 
dectake die care of his church. The 
youag laan bmg fortunately at that 
tioie ia want of a curacy, readily acceded 
to his unde's wii^es ; and a speedy rq>ly 
to Louisa's invitation, minounced his 
intention of being at the Rectory on the 
following Monday, 

Mr*. Henley was, on that day, suffi- 
ciently well to resume his seat at the din- 
ner table ; and, anxious to restore to his^ 
fair guest some gleams of her wonted 
gaiety, which he feared his indisposition^ 
had been the occasion of obscuring, he 
inquired of her, with. a smile, ^^ What is 
tiiie cause of that grave look. Miss 
Rivers? Are you meditating an atiack 
upon my nephew Mortimer's heart ? Is 
the fortress to be taken by sap, or storm- 
ed with a <:oup de mamV^ 
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" Nay, good Sir, I cannot possibly 
tell, till I have taken a survey of its 
strength." 

'' I beliere it to be impregnable/' 
said Louisa, with a faint smile. 

*^ Describe him to me, my dear, that 
I may form some notion of what I am to 
expect." 

'^ I don't know that I can. Mortimer 
is more easily known than described.'' 

'' Perhaps you can give me a negative 
idea of him. He is not a Dandy, I dare 
sayr 

'^ Now, how dare you say any such 
thing," said Mr. Henley.. *^ He may 
wear a neckcloth as stiff as parchment^ 
and as good a pair of stays as you havd 
in your possession, for any thing yoa 
know to the contrary." 

'^ He may, to be sure, but I humbly 
trust he does not ; for if there be any 
species of animal I hold in greater anti-^ 
pathy than another, it is that anomalous 
mixture of man and monkey, to which 
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naturalists^ I suppose^ have given the 
appellation of Dandy." 

'^ He is not a Dandy/' said Louisa^ 
with more than usual gravity^ ^'he is 
simply a young man of gpod sense and 
good morals/* 

. '^ However, not to destroy his repu^ 
tation at once/' said Mr. Henley, '' I 
will venture to pronounce in his behalf, 
that if you can, by any chance, get him 
to converse. Miss Rivers, you will find 
him to possess some taste and elegance 
of mind," 

^'Does he never talk, then, but by 
some fortunate chance?" 

*' He is naturally reserved," said 
Louisa, '' and he has met with misfor- 
tunes ; his health, too, is very delicateJ' 

" Poor boy ! he has been unfortunatei 
certainly," said Mr. Henley. '' We 
thought it a great match for my sister 
Louisa, when she married his father, 
Mr. Durand, then in a flourishing busi- 
ness in London ; and; if he had not 
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thought proper to retire and commence 
gentleman^ it would have been a pros- 
perous connexion. But^ from the mo- 
ment he . gave up business he gave up 
happiness. His active mind^ in quest of 
employment^ made trial of a variety of 
speculations. He farmod^ he gambled 
in the stocks^ in which last amusement 
be frittered away three-fourths, of the 
fortune he had realized in trade ; with 
the remiander he joined in partnership 
with two needy knave% and set up a 
provincial bank. The^e persons were to 
find the cleverness and activity neces-- 
sary for the well conductuig of the con<* 
cem^ and he was to be spared all trouble, 
provided he found money. With this 
foolish arrangement he was. satisfied ; 
and^ fully persuaded that he ultimately 
should realize immense wealthy though 
nobody knew how^ he went on for two 
or three years^ always disappointed^ till 
a very sudden death put a period to all 
his visionary schemes^ and left my poor 
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sister a widow^ and the mother of sevea 
portipniess children/^ 

'' Pour Mortimer !" said Loui^> ''how 
nobly he acted on the occasion !'' 

" He was then at College/' continued 
Mr: Henley, ^^ where he hadneariy com- 
pleted the usual routine of study, with 
such honour to himself, asjwould without 
doubt have ensured bim a fellowship. 
Knowing^, however, the inability of his 
mother to sppport him any longer at the 
Unirersity, he relinquished all his own 
news, and. returning home, gave himself 
up entirely to the arrangement, of his 
fitther's aifiuFS, which were left in the 
moat intricate and perp^xed state in 
consequence of his dying intestate. They 
are now, owing to his skilful manage- 
meat, finally settled. The wreck of his 
&ther's fortune, which was indeed hut & 
wreck, he has wholly given up to his 
mother and six sisters, purposingi now 
that he is ordained, to be no longer a 
burthen upon the femily— '* 
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'' A burthen !*• exclaimed Eliza, her 
eyes sparkling with enthusiasm — '^aa 
honour, an ornament, rather say/' 

'' He is a very good young man/' said 
Mr Henley ; '' I scarcely know one of 
whom I would venture to prophecy more 
fitvourably than of my nephew Mortimer 
His merit has already engaged for him a 
warm friend in the l^shop of C--~-. 
But bark! the gate bell rings; here, 
probably, comes the hero of my tale/' 

" I will go and see^" said Louisa ; 
and, with something of alacrity in bar 
movements, she was about to proceed 
into the hall, when her progress was 
impeded by the entrance of a tall, 
elegant young man, who in the animated 
exclamation of " my dear Louisa»" and 
the fraternal salute he imprinted on her 
cheek, announced himself to EUiza as 
the expected Mortimer. 

After cordially greeting Mr. Henley, 
and inquiring with the earnestness of 
sincerity after bis health, he turned to 
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Elrza^ whom Mr. Henley slightly named 
in the common form of introduction^ and 
silently, made her a polite^ but what^ 
contrasted with the animation of bis 
manner to his uncle and cousu^ appeared 
rather a reserved bow. Eliza^ prompt 
in obeying the suggestions of impulse, 
decided in a moment that he was the 
counterpart of Louka, in stillness and 
quietude, and would^ beyond adodbt, 
be a most respectable and worthy sort 
of dead weight upon their family circle, 
rather than an enlivener of it This opi- 
nion received additional confirmation, 
as, the first emotions of meeting wearing 
off, he gradually sunk into a pensive 
kind of abstraction, which appeared per- 
fectly constitutional to him. 

It was only when the silver tones of 
his peculiarly harmonious voice struck 
her ear, that she now and then cast a 
glance upon his figure* In defiance of 
his silence, his reserve, and his dejection, 
it was a form which, once seen^ dwelt 
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upon the remembrance of the beholden 
It was slight^ and distinguished by that 
sort of nameless grace which seems to 
emanate from the superiority of mind. 
'' Mind, mind, alone/* was indeed the 
characteristic of the whole appearance. 
The countenance, though pale in the 
exti*eme, had an expression of placid 
contentment upon it, which seemed to 
indicate, not the philosopher's contempt 
of suffering, but the Christian's acquies- 
cence in its utility. It was altogiether 
the countenance which Eloisa, in some- 
thing of a chastened tone of feeling, 
might have contemplated, when she 
spoke of 

" Those smiling eyes, attempering every ray, 
'* Shone sweetly lambent with celestial day." 

'' Those smiling eyes" so frequent- 
ly encountered Eliza's whenever she 
chanced to look at him, that she was 
slightly puzzled to account for the in- 
flexible silence which/ during the greater 
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part of the eveniD^^ he preserved to* 
wards her. 

^' He sees something extraordinary 
about me/' she said more than once to 
herself; '^ but it is something that he 
does not like/' 

Under this impression, she was about 
to retire to her room much sooner than 
her usual hour^ but Louisa intercepting 
her, intreated for one song, strengthen* 
ing her request by an assurance that her 
cousin Mortimer would be most particu- 
larly obliged to her, for that music was 
the only recreation in which he indulged 
himself/' 

Does he perform ?*' 
He merely accompanies his voice 
on the piano/* 

'^ Oh, then we must hear him.— Mr. 
Durand,** and she turned to him, ^^ your 
cousin tells me you are a performer; 
now, if you have any christian charity in 
you, do oblige me so far as to let me 
hear that instrument touched by some 
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other hand bleside my own. You cannot 
possibly come out to greater advantage ; 
for I do assure you 1 am so entirely 
weary of hearing myself only/' — she 
paused a moment^ as not knowing 
exactly how to finish her sentence— ^ 

But Durand^ with an energy that 
surprised her^ interrupted her^ as with 
an arch smile he said^ '' Indeed^ Miss 
Ri vers^ you compliment too highly ; I 
cannot conceive that mere satiety of your 
own powers should have rendered you 
so little fastidious^ as to derive any 
pleasure from listening to so humble a 
performer as myself* 

He blushed l^ke a girl as he spoke^ as 
if confused at the sound of his owti 
yoice; and relapsing immediately into 
his former silence^ he politely^ but 
steadily declined every proposal of 
Eliza's to draw him to the instrument. 

'' He is an odd sort of curiosity,'' 
thought Eliza^ as she turned over the 
leaves of her music-book. '^ Is he metho- 
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distical^ or merely of a marble tempera- 
ment ? 1 don*t much think he fs marble 
-«Hio— he can't be marble with those 
eyes. He is, simply, then, one of the 
feithful, I suspect/* 
Whether as a test of his principles she 
should try him with an Irish melody or a 
sacred melody, she was at a loss to de- 
termine. Louisa, however, settled the 
difficulty, by earnestly entreating for 
'' that sweet air she now and then played 
to please her."* 

'' Do you mean that one of Mozart's 
which Gardiner has adapted in his sacred 
melodies?" 

'' It begins with, ' Lo ! my Shepherd 
is divine.' " 

" That is properly a duet," said 
Eliza ; " and if Mr. Durand should 
happen to be very scientific, he will not 
enjoy hearing it in an imperfect manner ; 
unless indeed he will relax a little from 
his inflexibility, and take the second 
with me." 
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He l)owed^ ivjth a faint smile/ yilAclk 
she knew not whether to take as an 
indication of compliance or otherwise* 
Tired, however, of making " much 
ado about nothing/' she prepared to' 
comply with Louisa's request, without 
preferring apy more ihtreaties to him to 
join her. 

She had proceeded but a little way in 
her performance, when she perceived him 
by her side, and immediately found her- 
self accompanied in the most skilful 
manner by a voice of exquisite sweetness. 
There was a devotional expression in it, 
which evidently proceeded from the 
singer's heart. When they had con- 
cluded, Eliza with sincerity expressed 
her admiration of his taste and skill. 

*^ You will be a most valuable person 
to me, 1 assure you," said she, '^ for I 
have an endless variety of Italian duets, 
which I have never had the heart to try, 
from the lack of some humane person to 
sing a second with me." 
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'^ I do hot sing Itali^/^ he replied. 

She looked at him with a mingled 
expression of disappointment and horror. 

^'Probably you prefer psalms^ and 
kymns^ and spiritaal songs?'' and she 
laughed. 

'^ I have a great preference for devo- 
tional music^ undoubtedly.'' 

'' Oh^ thai I have found him out at 
last/' thought Eliza — '^ a serious young 
raan^ of moral and unimpeachable cha«* 
racter. I honour him prodigiously— but 
it is a great pity such a charming voice 
should be thrown Hway uppn him." 

Then^ taking her candle from the side- 
board^ she retired to her apartment ; re- 
nouncing poor Durand as utterly hope- 
^ess^ and more than once lamenting that 
he should be so musical^ and yet so 
melhpdisticaL 
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CHAP. XIII. 



THf: qniet i^BBerved habits of Mor- 
timer Durand assimilated extiiemely well 
with the regular proceedings of the 
&mily at the Rectory. 

AsvJie made no advance in^ intimacy 
with Eliza^ she soon learnt to consider 
him merely as an appends^e to their 
party^ and not a particularly pleasant 
one^ except when he was singings which 
was very seldom^ and never but when 
she insensibly drew him into it^ by play- 
ing his favourite style of music. 

But with all his dislike of her (for that 
he did dislike her most extremely^ Eliza 
fully persuaded herself)^ there was some 
indefinable quality about him which 
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commanded her entire respect^ and pre* 
served him wholly from the shafts of that 
ridicule^ \vith which in the first stage of 
their acquaintance she felt inclined to 
meet his immoveable gravity and reserve. 

She believed that he did her justice 
too^ upon one very important point ;/or^ 
though possessing no more vanity on the 
score of personal charms than any very 
handsome woman must in reality possess; 
she was by no means displeased to 
observe how frequently she was the 
object of his earnest and fixed attention. 
That this was to be attributed to his 
admiration of her beauty^ she could not 
doubt ; for his frigid silence^ whenever 
she hazarded any sally of sprightUness^ 
and his apparent indifiference to the 
general tone of her conversation, con- 
vinced her that her manners and deport- 
ment were not in exact conformity with 
his notions of female propriety. 

With Mr. Henley and Louisa his be- 
haviour was that of the most affectionate 
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son and brother. With the former he 
passed the greater part of his mornings 
but generally an hour before dinner he 
came to Louisa^ and told her he was at 
her service for the remainder of the day. 
Frequently he. accompanied her in her 
visits to her pensioners at the neigh- 
bouring cottageSji and sometimes to her 
school. 

Eliza had two. or three times joined 
them ixjL their walks ; but as^ upon such 
occasions^ conversation had not much 
flow, she conceived herself to be a re- 
straint upon them, and gradually re- 
suming her intimacy with Miss Brooke, ^ 
she left them pretty much to them- 
selvesv 

In this manner three weeks passed 
away; at the end of which time Eliza was 
to have accompanied Ijady Ddlville and 
Miss Brooke in a fortnight's excursion 
to a neighbouring watering-place. But 
the day before their journey she was so 
unwell with a severe cold, as to be con- 
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fined to her rooin^ and her dear friends 
vrent without her. 

Her indisposition had coiiti«ued four 
days before she felt herself suiSKcijently 
well to leave her apartment On der 
sc^iding^ for the first timey to the dining: 
room^ she found it occupied foy Mprtimer 
only. He wasi looking over the senqdOQ 
he had been just delivering at churphj 
for it was on a Sunday* 

He rose on b^ entrance^ aqd £^p|#oftch* 
ing her with mpre animation of ntanner 
than she badevf^r qbserve^ ifi hiin before^ 
he expires^ ^^hig regrf^lt^ at the caiii$e of 
her absence frppn the fiapiily^ afld hQp«d 
(with niucb. ei^vpestii^ss of e3:pra$sion) 
that she had not ventured too soopt to 
join them agiiin/' : 

'' Oh^ no, no I I am quite myself 
ag^ia; as, perhs^ps tp the diaturbitnce 
of your serenity, you ips^y tod soon find. 
I can . fancy that you and Loui^ have 
been so quiet and calm wiihout me, 
tliat, to use an Irish phraste, I think you 
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must have ^' gained a }os9 by my 
absence/' 

She faiick^ that he seemed hurt by 
his reinark ; for though be sajd nothingi 
be coloured extremely. 

^' Have you been long returned frpm 
church ?'' she inquired. 

^^ But a short time/' 

'^ Where is Louisa ?" 

^' I left her there^ Rearing the children 
say their catechism/' 

" Ah, those poor children I their very 
nanie is a reproach to me */' 

^' Why so ?" 

'^ Because they were the occasion of 
my making many very excelleiit. r0ao«> 
lutions; every one of which, to my 
shame be it said, has gradually been in- 
fringed upon, and one by one they have 
been forgotten, till they are npw totally 
laid aside/' 

^' Accidental circumst^ceSi perhaps^ 
have interfered with the possibility of 
adhei^ng to them 'i*' 
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ed of this/ that wliere pliUqsophy Iim 
made one good or happy: pei^son^ the 
divine precepts of the christian religion 
have made many thousands/' 

'' The precepts of chrktianity form 
a beautiful code of morality^'' sai^ 
Eliza; '^ I admire them extremely." 

He looked at her as if he would pe? 
netrate her very thoughts ; then^ in a low 
impressive tone of .voice^ ^' Is it merely 
as a point of taste/' said be^ '' that you 
have accustomed yourself to consider ^ 
subject of s»ch iraaijepse importance to 
you ? A subject^ in coiilparisQn with 
vrhicb^ the adyai^tages of this world are 
but dust and dross ; for what is health 
or happiness^ or even life itself^, when 
put in competition wkh y!9ur i|iii^orli!|4 

welfare?*' * 

- . • 

The earnestness of l^is m^nper^ con- 
trasted with his usi^al frigidity^ surprised 
her. She knew not exactly how Xf> un* 
derstaad him ; he was by no m^ns the 
sort of person to take the libe^y of re* 
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prehending another^ merely for the plea- 
sure of assuming an air of autlK>rity ; 
Ae could only place it^ therefore^ to 
that earnestness for making converts^ 
ivhich is a distinguishing characteristic 
of the class of religionists to which she 
supposed that Mortimer in his heart 
belonged. 

" It is not at all as a point of taste^' ' 
she replied^ '^ that I have ever eonsi*' 
dered this important matter; but^ in 
foct^ I believe that few young persons 
are capable of considering it exactly in 
the proper point of view,*' 

^^ Do not believe this. Miss Rivers ; 
believe, rather, that all young persons 
who have been educated in the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion, are capa* 
ble of making it the rule of their ac* 
tions ; of looking up to it as a source of 
comfort in affliction, and of gratitude 
in prosperity j of living by it, and dying 
by it ; believe all this to be practiciible, 
for it most assuredly is so*"' 
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^' Must I not believe^ tbat^ as a pre- 
liminary to all this^ ,the love of this 
world must be entirely extirpated ?'' 

*' The love of its pomps and vani- 
ties must undoubtedly be subdued." . 

'' I speak not of its pomps and vani- 
ties ; these I think I could easily bring 
myself to despise. You smile, Mr. Du- 
rand ; perhap3 you think this facility of 
contempt arises principally from my 
being removed by situation and circum- 
stances from the temptations of pomp 
and vanity." 

*' Why, 1 believe/* he replied, " we 
all of us very readily fall into the error 
4bf ^apposing ourselves indifferent to 
what is beyond our reach:. Mistaking 
the calm of hopdieasness for magnani- 
mity of sentiment, we. may look down 
with perfect disdain upon such paltry 
things as wealth and honours.'^ 

'' Most true !" said Eliza. '' But if 
the prospect of wealth or honours were 
to be opened upon us, and some glimpse 
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of xour former flourishing notions should 
then dance before our minds, we should 
perhaps dismiss them with the > an- 
swer of Felix to St. Paul, ' Go thy 
way for this time ; when 1 have a con- 
venient season, I will send for thee/" 
. ^^ You are better read in human na- 
ture than 1 should have supposed pos- 
sible/' said he, '^ considering your years, 
and limited opportunities/' 

^' Nature, I believe, has gifted me 
with a talent for observation; and 
^hen that is the case, one has nothing 
to do but to walk into the first house 
CHie arrives at, and it is fifty to one but 
something turns up to give rise to re- 
flection. But to return to our subject : 
Is it merely the pomps and vanities of 
life which you very good people feel 
yourselves called upon to renounce?" 
• *' I am not a very good person,'' said 
he gravely ; '' 1 am simply a proba- 
tioner^ like yourself, in a world of woe^ 
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looking forward^ I trusty to one far hap- 
pier." 

'^ A world of woe! yes, that is the 
proper phraseology^ I know ; but there 
I think lies the mistake. It is not a 
world of woe ; on the contrary, it is a 
very beautiful and attractive world. 
And when I gage upon the fair creation 
that surrounds me, I would borrow the 
beautiful language of the poet, to de*^ 
scribe what I feel : 

«' The meanest flow'ret of the rale, 
'< The simplest note that swells the gale, 
^* Ttie common sun, the air^ the skies, 
** To me are opening Paradise." 

^' Am I to believe that these e;^quisite 
feelings a^e only bestowed upon me to 
be subdued, to be sacrificed by a pain- 
ful effort, to a col4, unlovely, repelling 
principle, guided by which, I am to be- 
come insensible to joy, or pleasure, or 
happiness, or comfort i Oh, no i I caur 
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deljght are given me to be enjoyedj 
not to be extirpated/' 

'^Doubtless they were/' be replied* 
^' but their fruition is not in this world. 
Th^y speak loudly of your immortal 
destiny ; ths^t destiny which is ppoclaimed 
in every vivid flash of Intellect^ in every 
burst of feeling j but^ most of aU^ in 
that indefinable longing after happiness 
which can only be gratified in some 
future state of existence. This world 
we know and feel to be insufficient for 
such a purpose. This world ! Miss Ri- 
vers ; — Oh, 'tis upwprthy of a heart like 
yours!'* 

The energy with which be spoke 
transformed him into a difierent crea- 
ture. He seerped no longer the Morti- 
timer Duraqd she hiad hitherto known 
biiu^ pale as monumental marble, and 
almost as inanimate ; but a being whose 
iiitelligent countenance, sparkling with 
enthusiasm, gave strong and decided in-^ 
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for some music^ she contrived tp occupy 
herself so intently with her book^ a^ 
scarcely to spfiejr the pound of her voice 
to be heard during the whole of the 
evening. 

As it was by no m^ns extraordinary 
for E^^za to be a lUUe caprioiousj Loiiisaj^ 
quiQtly supposing, that it W;as her plea- 
sure to readj and to be silentj^ never 
gave her the least interruption; and 
Durand was generally furnished with an 
exqns^ for his abse^oq by having a ser* 
mox^iQ cpmpo^j or to r^d ov^r^ against 
the approaching Sunday. 

It wa^ not till the evening of another 
Sunday again caro^ roqnd^ tbat Eliza^ 
having turned over ^he pages of a vo- 
lume of sermon^ with veify little atten-. 
tion to their contents, determined to 
vary her eiAploytti^ot with a little music. 
Bpth Mortiiner 4nd Louisa were .ear^ 
n^^ly engaged in readings and neither 
of them beard her move from her chair^ 
till the noisQ ^e made in opening the 
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instrument attracted the attention of 
both of them. Immediatdy^ Durand 
approached to her as^btadce^ obseryiag 
that '^ he was rejoiced to find shQ had 
not entirely renounced the. intention of 
gratifying diem again in that manner." 

^' If. it be any gratificatiG^/' she re* 
plied^ ^' you have the satisfaction of 
knowing it to be alvvjiays within your 
reach^ at leasts if you wiU cmd^^c/^^ 
to ask for it/' 

^' Condes^rend ! Miss Rivers j7-4ndeed 
-—you are too severe/' 

He spoke this with such a tone of 
wounded feelings that Eliza was vexed 
to think she had addressed him in so 
sarcastic a manner. 

''Indeed/' said she, ^ I find I shall 
never rightly understand you. Here for 
a week together, I find you flying me 
iq every possible direction, and treating 
my poiUesse and pretty behaviour with 
downright indiflference. Now, if I am 
to hear civil tibings firom you but once 
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advantage* Few were the songs she 
performed so well as that sublime air^ '^ I 
know that my Redeems- liveth." The 
strain of devotional pathos which breathes 
in every note of that divine composition^ 
and the deep solemnity of the words^ 
always affected her very powerfully ; and 
except at those few intervals when re- 
flection or mei^l uneasiness had raised 
her tHioughts a tittle above the mortal 
levels or when^ as in the present instance^ 
she had a particular wish to please^ she 
sddom or n^er made choice of this 
song. 

With mute and breathless attention^ 
Durand seemed almost to inhale every 
note she utt^ed. Sometimes the mel- 
lifluous sweetness of her voice floated in 
a sustained tone of the richest m'dody ; 
then at the close of the strain^ dying 
away in the most perfect sbake^ it left 
a pause really grateful to the fullness of 
the heart's heart. Nothing could be 
more touching^ yet more chastely sim- 
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pie than her performance. Louisa paid 
the gentle tribute of her admiration iu 
silence and in tears ; she had retr^ted 
to an obscure corner of the room^ in 
order to indulge them unobserved. 

What eloquence did the countenance 
of Durand display^ as it was bent upon 
Eliza ! 

'' Is it you/* it seemed to say, '^ who 
would enchain to the grovelling; joys of 
earth, a heart so formed to expand to 
the sublimest emotions ? Is it you who 
bound your hopes of happiness to this 
world, when you aire so capable of ele- 
vating the souls of others to the highest 
expectation of immortality ?" 

So completely did Eliza always iden- 
tify herself with the sentiment that oc- 
cupied her, let it be what it might, that 
when it was of a particularly affecting 
nature, it commonly overpowered her 
even to tears. Her recent indisposition, 
tbo, had considerably enfeebled her, and ' 
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rendered her more than usually seasitive. 
At the closiog strain of her song^ her 
voice became fainter — it faltered yet 
more ; Durand hastened forward — he 
closed the book — ^he ventured to take 
her hand — ^he slightly pressed it. 

Gently disengaging it, she walked to 
an open window which communicated 
with a yiranda. She took two or three 
turns in it. The calm beauty of the 
summer moon/ and the soft serenity of 
the air^ in some degree soothed the 
strange agitation of her nerves. Her 
softened feelingsi^ so prompt to vibrate 
at every touchy were now wrought upon 
by an object to which she could never 
be insensible* » 

It was curious^ that twice within a 
few weeks^ when a strange mysterious 
mournfulness pervaded her mind^ her eye 
should rest as it did now upon the last 
lowly habitaticm of her departed friends. 
She was yet musiug upon this coin- 
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t»idcnce, whea the voice of Louisa^ softly 
pronouncing her naihe^ roused her from 
her reverie. 

^^ Louisa, my dear,'* said she, '^^come 
hi^ther : do you see that monument ?" 

" My dear Eiiza, why indulge un- 
necessarily in painful recollection ? you 
are not used to be so much in love with 
melancholy/' 

'' Twice, Louisa, very lately, has that 
monument met my view, and both times 
my mind has. been unaccountably oc- 
cupied with presages of unhappiness. 
Some misfortune threatens me — 1 am' 
not born to be happy." 

With every endearment of word and 
action, Louissi endeavoured to dissipate 
these vague fears. 

'' Come in, my love," said she, ''and 
Mortimer will read to us ; it will do you 
good to hear him read." . 

'' Not to-night, dear Louisa. I must 
wait for the cheering influence of a 
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laorpiqg Kun^ h^t^re this load of (^pres^ 
sion. will Iwve fne l" 

On re-entering the room she perceived 
Durand apparently buried in profound 
thought^ for his head was reclined upoa 
his arms^ which were crossed before him 
on the table. He started up at the sound 
of her Yoic^ as ^e wished him good 
nighty but merely bent in reply to it. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



Madame! de SevigDe observes^ in one 
of her letters^ that^ '' at going to bed our 
thoughts are of a dark grey^ but^ in 
the middle qf the nighty they become 
black/' Volumes of description could 
not have given a more forcible idea of 
the manner in which the mind is affected 
by the sombre images of night and dark^ 
nes&u But how beautifully equal are 
the dispensations of Nature J Daylight 
returns^ and, cheered by its influence, 
tbe elastic spirits rebound from their tem- 
porary pressure, and dance again in tbe 
sunbeams of hope and expectation. 

Quite restored td her usual state of 
ammatii»], Eliza descended tdthe break- 
fast-room. She found Louisa and Da- 
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rand standing at a window^ engaged in 
very earnest conversation^ which her 
entrance evidently interrupted. 

A slight degree of confusion^ visible 
on both sides, but particularly on Loui- 
sa's^ left her very little doubt as to what 
had been the subject of their discourse ; 
and she felt provoked to think she had 
given them any disturbance. 

Mr. Henley, however^ sooh entered; 
and Louisa proceeded to make break- 
fast with so much of her usual placidity, 
that no one^ but a very acute observer, 
would have detected any traces of agi- 
tation in her countenance. Eliza fan- 
cied that she could discover some marks 
of mental uneasiness about her. Diirand 
was rather more than usimlly talkative ; 
and, on Mr. Henley's asking Eliza if she 
had quite renounced riding on horse- 
back •.•^- / 

'' If you are disposed to rengw that 
exercise. Miss Rivers/' said Mortimer, 
'^ and will condescend to accept of my 
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escort^ . I can only say you will confer a 
^reat deal of honour and a great deal of 
pleasure upon me." 

'' Really^ Mortimer^ you are getting' 
quite a Philander^'" said Mr. Henley; 
^^ I shall have Mrs. Bartley here in a 
few days^ to inquire ypur character^ 'and 
wishing, to know if you want a situation . 
What think you. Miss Rivers ?*' 

^^ To be sure Mrs. Bartley is a vei'y 
keen speculator ; but 1 think, all things 
considered, Mr. Durand will escape her/' 

'^Heis too poor to be sought after/' 

said Mortimer, '^ and too " he 

paused. • 

'^ And too proud to seek, I suppose 
you mean to say,'' said Mr. Henley. 
^' Well, even pride and poverty have 
their advantages; and no trifling onest, 
if they preserve a man from a wife and 
a whole regiment of children, till he' has 
som^tng tnore to maintain them than 
a curacy of fifty pounds a year." 

o 3 
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Mortimer assented^ with a laug^h^ to 
the truth of his uncle's remark; aud 
then turning to Eliza^ he asked her ^' if 
he mig^t look forward to the gratifica- 
tion of accompanying her in a ride that 
evening^^ — the mornings he supposed^ 
would be too sultry/' 

Eliza had but two difficulties to over- 
come. One was the want of a horse ; 
the other arose from a doubt how this 
anrangement might be agreeable to 
JLouisa* 

But Louisa^ herself, obviated these 
obstacles. 

'^ You don't know what a pretty 
poney my cousin Mortimer's is/' said 
she; '^he will carry you very nicely. 
I often used to ride it when I was staying 
with my aunt last summer. I should 
like you to go out riding, Eliza, for I 
think it would do you good. You^have 
handly ye); recovered from the effects 
of your bad cdki/' 



Oti hearing t&is^ Blita made no 
further scruple in accepting Mortimer's 
offer of riding with hen Indeed she 
imagined it not improbable that he 
sought her society as a means of varying 
his thoughts^ and preventing them from 
dwelling upon ^hat she supposed was 
afi unprosperous attachment to his 

cousin. 

In the evening, therefore, he accom- 
panied her a pretty romantic ride^ which 
ti^k theih to that Penwick, renowned in 
Ehfca's history, is the spot in which she 
had passed some pleasant hoiii^s, in the 
society qf the only person who had, ai^ 
yet, awakened any very decided intei^est 
in her heart. 

The remembrance of Mr. Walde* 
grttve, however, was, upon the whole, 
less painful than pleasing ; and though 
she felt that she could have indulged it 
till it became melancholy, she, for once, 
IMruggled for a victory over feeling ; and 
in detailing, for the amusement of her 
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uompanion^ the motley circumstances 
that distinguished that eventful day^ she 
succeeded effectually in banishing vain 
regret from her own mind^ and, if she 
might judge from the animation her 
lively maimer of reciting seemed to im- 
part to Mortimer, equally so from his. 

After ridiflg in this manner for two or 
three evenings together, it seemed^ to 
follow as a thing of course; Louisa 
alwfiys proposing the business by in- 
quiring of Elizaj soon after dinner^ '^ at 
what time she would like to drink tea^ 
whether before or softer she had taken 
her ride?" 

Eliza was willing to accept this as a 
tacit approval of the manner in which 
her cousin Mortimer disposed of his 
evenings. In fact, in proportion as his 
reserve towards her yielded to a greater 
degree of intimacy, she found in his t^oi^- 
versation such a store of good sense and 
intelligent remark, such a propriety of 
feeling and judging upon all points, that 
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Ills society gradually became a resource^ 
which she would have been rather dis- 
appointed to have been compelled to 
resign. 

But though the terms they were now 
upon bordered more upon friendship 
than they had hitherto donej there still 
remained^ on his side^ an evident dread 
of approaching her too familiarly ; and* 
which^ in the first period of their ac- 
quaintance^ she had construed into dis- 
like of her ; but the marked pleasure 
with which he sought her society, ren- 
dered it impossible for her, with any 
justice, to retain this idea. Altogether, 
he was quite an enigma to her ; for why, 
with an attachment to another, he should 
so sedulously devote himself to her, she 
could not account, unless it was (as she 
indeed supposed) with a view to expel- 
ling the thoughts of that other from his 
mind. 

That he was still attached to his 
cousin, she had very little doubt; his 
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frequfiirt abstcaetioa, and the dejected 
raaDQw ifi wbidi be always ^oke of 
himself and his prospects in life^ con- 
firmed her in this supposition. Louisa^ 
toa^ had lately become more peansive 
than eommoa^ and but that it waa an: 
apparent plei^ure to h^ to observe aad 
promote his increased intimacy with 
£lisa^ the latter would have sometimea 
entertained a suspi(ciott that she waa not 
quite so indifferent to his reg^ard tor her 
as. she had ai first supposed. The snb-* 
ject was of so delicate a nature, and cme 
that so \«ry tittle concerned Eliaa, that 
she wa& e&en provoked with herseif for 
faeliag any curbsiky to kwnw how maftr 
tetfs^ stood between them. 

But though the recoil which he seemed 
to feel when bet sprightly raillery waa 
directed against h& low sqpirsts^ always 
surpidsed and vexed her^ and made her 
repeatedly promise herself that she uev^ei 
would je^. with hinv on: thai subject 
again ; hm lively t^nperam^ntgenerall}!; 
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overturned her resolutions : and she 
never could prevail upon herself to 
forego any fair opportunity of ^lanchlg 
some witty insinuation as to ber belief 
df the sftate of his heart 

She surprised biiii one moi'ning in a 
kind of arbour^ or surtimei'-house^ in the 
garden, writings what a slight look 
sufficed to tell her was poetry. Whether 
be was transcribing from a book that 
lay before him^ or whether he was com- 
posing^ she could not tell ; but she 
chose to believe the latter, for, begging 
his pardon, and hoping her interruption 
would not prove of any material conse- 
quence to his muse^ she hastily retreated, 
leaving him blushing, and bowing, and 
hiding the transcript between the leaves 
of the book. 

She thought no more of this circum- 
stance till the evening, when they were 
taking their ride, when observing him 
to be particularly absent and distridt, 
she inquired, with some archness, ^' whe- 
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ther be wsis pursuing the poetical theme 
she had been so unfortunate as to inter- 
rupt in the morning }" ' 

^' If so/' she continued^ *^^pray do not 
let me be any restraint upon you. I 
vvill either canter, or gallop^ or walk^ or 
trot, exactly as may be most agreeable 
to the metre in which you indite. 1 per- 
fectly understand these things, I assure 
)^u, for I sometimes am in a sort of 
poetical mood myself/' 

'' Are you ?'' he replied with a melan- 
choly smile. 

''Am I ? Yes indeed am I /' — and she 
laughed. '' And if I can be of the least 
use to you on this point, Mr, Mortimer, 
you may command me, or my Rhyming 
Dictioriary, for I -have one, and a very 
useful book . it is, if one wants to write 
a sonnet in a hurry." 

He literally seenxed to writhe under 

this attack. Eliza was astonished, and 

. half inclined to believe him capricious 

and ill-humoured, but that has coun- 
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tenance far more forcibly displayed an- 
guish than resentment. 

In compassion^ she forbore to rally 
him further. 

He seemed relieved by her considera- 
tion ; and on her making some indif- 
ferent remark upon the beauty of the 
evening, he readily fell into conversa- 
tion^ and appeared almost by a visible 
effort to discard from his mind its for- 
mer oppression. 

'The evening was now declining very 
fast; the sun had long been set^ but 
the bright beams of an unclouded moon 
rendered the night so beautiful and in- 
viting, that they lingered in their return 
home. 

'' I often amuse myself/' said Eliza, 
^' when ' I look* upon the moon, with 
thinking that she, too^ is filled with be- 
ings like ourselves ,% they, perhaps, are 
fighting for their crowns and sceptres, 
^nd stars and garters/' 

If they are possessed with the same 
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feeling^ and passions as ourselves/' be 
replied^ '^ it is natural to suppose them 
occupied with the same pursuits/* 

'^ Seen under this point of view/* said 
Eliza^ -^ we ourselves appear but ridi- 
culous creatures. With all our magni- 
ficent works of art ; with all our stu<- 
pendous projects; all our labour^ and 
all our ambition^ we are controlled by 
laws^ of which we know nothings but 
that they exists and whiiied ak>ng/ pre- 
senting but a mere specks an atom in 
the regions of ^ace. We might reasoil 
upon our own insignificancy^ after the 
manner of Hamlet^ with Yorick*s skuU^ 
till we do indeed resolve ourselves int^ 
the dust from which we sprung/' 

€s c '^^^xe to consider too curiously to 
consider so/ as Horatio says/* replied 
Mortimer with a smile. '' But in con- 
trasting our feeble proceedings with the 
grand works of Nature^ the moralist will 
undoubtedly find a lesson of hudiiMty. 
He will fiftd that man alone is disorderly 
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and violeat ; iocoaststeat and capricious. 
In tbe works of Nature, on the contrary, 
what uniform harmony ! Whilst we are 
convulsed with wars and factions, mark- 
ing every where our track with blood 
and rapine, noise and tumult. Nature 
continues her course, silently, but beau* 
tifully exemplifying the wisdom suid covir 
sistency of its Divine original— the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever/' 

'' You are a moralist, I believe,. Mr. 
Durand, at all times and upon ^all oeear 
sions/' 

'' A feeble one, I fear. A frail instance, 
amongst many^ of the much greater 
facility of i^ guing than acting.' ' 

^' I can scaixsely think it/' she replied ; 
"^ I rather suspect you are doing your- 
self injustice,, as yon onc6 were so 
obliging aa to remark of me." 

" I dou)bt noi, at this particular Ume. 
There have been occasions wheUjthrough 
Divine assistance, 1 have been enabled 
to combat with inclination^ even when it 
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has been innocent^ but yvhich in my cir- 
cumstances I knew it would be dange- 
rous to indulge/' 

'^ But if inclinations are innocent/' 
said Eliza^ '' why should they be com* 
bated? Whyshpuld you embitter the 
most chiarming period of your existence 
with self-imposed austerities^ as unne- 
cessary as unavailing ?** 

'' Ah, Miss Rivers! you have yet to 
learn what my past. career has already 
taught me. May it be rather by obser- 
vation than experience that you discover 
how many exquisite feelings and senti- 
ments there are, which it will not be for 
our happiness to indulge. We cannot, 
perhaps, shut ourli^irts to them,^ but it 
were well to do so.' 

'' Well ! 1 cannot comprehend this 
self-tormenting doctrine," said, Eliza ; 
'^ neither am 1 anxious to understand it. 
I am content to be happy while I can, 
and to be miserable when there is a 
necessity for it." . 
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/' Wecain all of us yield to necessity/* 
he replied. '^ Tlie difficulty is in makings 
possibility subservient to reason, t^ in 
being able to say, I may^— but I will 
not/' 

They were now crossing a sort of 
common or heath, and Eliza observing 
that it was a famous place to canter in, 
urged her little steed into a quicker 
pace, Durand keeping close up with, 
her. 

They had just entered a lane leading 
to the Rectory, and were within a hun- 
dred yards of the house, when the 
poney stumbled, and threw Eli?a with 
some violence on the ground. 

In an instant Durand sprung from his 
horse, and endeavoured to raise her in 
his arms. She was quite stunned by her 
fall, but retained sulBcient recollection 

m 

to hear the moans and anguish of Mor- 
timer as he supported her. The fervour 
with which he clasped her hands, first 
pne and then the other, the tone of 
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des^Nur in which he ^Mronounced her 
nam^^ caUing upon her as *' EUza^ his 
dear^ his own Eliza^ beseeching her to 
speak to him-^^but one word ;"' seemed 
to float before her fancy rather as in 
a dream than in reality. 

As she had fortunately received no 
other injury than the ^ect of the shock 
opon her nerres^ in a few minutes she 
recovered her senses^ and endeavoured 
to compose him by the most serious 
assurances of her saf^y^ and that she 
wad Very well able to proceed home. 

The sound x)f her voice was as a cor- 
dial to him. 

'^ Heaven be praised V* he exclaimed^ 
seizing her hand^ and ardently pressing 
it^ first to his hearty then to his lips. 
'^ Heaven be praised for this deliverance ! 
But hold^ what are you thinking of?'* 
observing her preparing to re-mount the 
unfortunate poney, which he was hold- 
ing by the bridle^ '^ not for the universe , 
WQuld I see you upon him again. Lean 
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upon me^ dear Miss Rivers*— tet me sup- 
port you/' 

Eliza accepted his offered arm; and 
watching her as a mother would a dar*- 
ling infant^ rescued from some imminent 
and impending danger^ he conducted 
her home. 

At the hall' door they encountered 
Louisa^ who^ surprised at the lateness of 
their stay^ was coming out to look for 
them. At the sight of Eliza^ pale and 
agitated^ and leaning her whole weight 
upon Durand^she inquired^ with surprise 
and alarm^ *' what was the matter ?** 

£Uza endeavoured to smile as she 
related what had befallen her^ but her 
shattered feelings were no longer equal 
to support her^ and, throwing herself 
into a chair, she gave way to ah hysteric 
burst of tears. 

Louisa flew to her assistance, while 
Mortimer, hastily mounting his horse, 
rode off to Belton for medical advice. 
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The flood of tears ia which Eliza in- 
dulgecl was a seasonable relief to her 
exhausted spirits^ and she was soon able 
to smile in earnest^ as she recounted to 
Louisa her recent adventure. 

The first impression on Louisa^ as 
she tenderly embraced and congratu- 
lated her on her safety^ was that of de* 
vout thankfulness for her escape from 

danger. 

In about twenty minutes Mortimer 
returned^ bringing witli him a surgeon^ 
who^ as a. matter of course^ strongly 
recommended Eliza to submit to be bled. 

She protested for a long time against 
this measure^ declaring there was no 
necessity for it ; but at lengthy in com* 
pliance with the intreaties of Mortimer^ 
rather than . for any ^tisfaction of her 
own^ she submitted to it. 
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It is curious^ that we often receive 
images and impressions without any 
consciousness at the time of their pre- 
sence, and when hours, days, and some- 
times weeks have elapsed, we shall 
perceive them in all their primitive force 
and vivacity. 

It was not till the next morning that 
Eliza distinctly remembered the impas- 
sioned manner of Mortimer, when she 
assured him that she had escaped from 
her accident unhurt. She mighty to be 
sure^ have been very seriously injured, 
or even have lost her life by this inci- 
dent, but^ in the calm and temperate 
state of his feelings towards her^ she^ 
should, even in that case, have expected 
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him to express a more sober kind of 
grieC and not to have invoked her as his 
Eliza^ as she now^ with some astonish- 
ment^ remembered his having done. 

She could onJy account for it by sup- 
posing that the suddenness and hazard 
of the circumstance had surprised him 
into an enthusiasm which she had long 
believed to be naturally a feature in his 
character, but which hiiSi strange system 
of self-command had so disguised s^nd 
concealed, that it was rarely, if ever, 
perceptible. 

To her very great surprise, he was 
absent from the breakfast table ; a cir- 
Qumstancevery unusual with him, whose 
habits were domestic and regular, to a 
degree uot often found in young men. 

Mr. Henley, after having inquired with 
sonoe an:siety of Eliza haw she found 
herself this morning, told her that 
'' Mortimer was so ashamed of his 
poaey's misdemeanor^ that he was gooe 
to take hifn home.'^ 
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'"^ Home !" she replied^ " why that is 
thirty miles off; is it qot. Sir ?" 

'' Somewhere thereabouts^. I believe." 

'' Then he does not return to^ 
night?'* 

'' Not for two or three days^ I be- 
lieve/' said Louisa. 

Eliza was astonished. It scareely 
appeared civil of him to go off without 
waiting to see her, particularly after her 
accident the evening before ; and when 
Mi*- Henley left them, she expressed as 
much to Louisa. 

^' I am very sure he meant any thing 
bM incivility towards you/* replied 
Lmiisa. 

'' I should not have been so much 
aatonished if he had not expressed so 
much concern for me at the time of my 
accident." 

'^ He was very much concerned. 1 
never knew him ^o be more so at any 
circumstance." 



" When he first came/' saici iE^liza^ 
rather thinking aloiid^ than addressing; 
her companion^ '' 1 know very well he 
disliked rne; but^ latterly^ I thought he 
had somethin<i^ of a regard for me." 

^'^ My dear Eliza^ to what does all this 
tend? Is it possible that you can be 
blind to ' ?" she stopt in some con- 
fusion. '*" that vou can entertain a doubt 
of Mortimer's esteem for you? Oh! do 
not do him so much injustice, he does 
not deserve it of yoa;" and saying this^ 
she hastily quitted the room^ leaving 
Eliza overwhelmed with a crowd of 
ideas^ all so indistinct^ that she could 
give neither shape nor meaning to any 
of them. 

She was now so accustomed to Mor- 
timer's society^ that his absence created 
a kind of blank in her feelings. The 
languor of indisposition^ too^hung about 
her^ cgid rendered her inactive and rest- 
less. After sauntering about tbe gairden 
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for more than an hoar^ ske turned into 
the summer-house^ where Louisa had de- 
posited a book-case^ containing her few 
possessions in the way of literature. 

By way of beguiling her weariness^ 
Eliza took down a book. On opening 
it^ a paper fell from it^ which, on per- 
ceiving its contents to be poetry, she 
had very little hesitation in reading. It 
was written with a pencil, as follows :-^ 

There is a grief which dares not speak. 
Bat drowns in tears the pallid cheek i 
There is a woe that breaks the heart. 
But must not of its care impart. 
No fond endearing sympathy. 
Responsive tear^ of mutual sigh. 
Can ease that bosom's thrilling pain. 
Which loves,— —but is not lov'd again \ 
And mine, alas ! the bleeding breast. 
Where hopeless love is doom'd to rest ; 
But thine !— but thine, Eliza, dear < 
I dare not ask if love be there. 
While yet to muse on thee is mine. 
To gaze upon thy charms divine : 
To listen to thy dulcet lay, 
• Till earth's delusions pass away ; 
VOL. I. P 
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And to my drc^amifg soul if giTeit . 
A foretaste of the joys of Heaven ! 
The visionary bliss too brigbt. 
Too exquisite the fond deh'gbt^ 
On one proud word to nsk its fate 
And leave myself most desolate. 
One cruel word of cold disdain. 
To break the dear, the cherished chain. 
That binds me to a lover*s pain ! 

With almost breathless astonishmait 
Eliza pondered upon the^e lines. That 
th<ey were addressed to her admitted of 
no doubt; it was almost as clear that 
they were written by. Mqrtimer. By 
Mortimer ! whom she suppf^sed to be 
jEtttached to his cousin ! Was it possible, 
she asked herself, that she couM have 
beer]\ so much mistaken upon this point > 
She believed^ upon refljactipid^ that she 
mig^ht have decided too precipijtftb^y as 
to the nature of his regard %t Louisa. 
That he was unhappy, and unhappy 
from a misplaced attachmetit, she had 
indeed some groqn(^s for supposing. 
But why she should hftye &i^ it upon 
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Louisa she could not very satisfactorily 
account for; unless by supposing^ as 
indeed she had done^ that her excellent 
principles and many good qualities were 
Tcry likely to attract and attach him to 
her. 

But this unexpected disclosure re- 
moved the veil from her eyes, and pre- 
sented her with a solution of all those 
])arts of his behaviour which had hitherto 
so much perplexed her/ 

It would be difficult to say whether 
she fell herself most pained or pleased 
by this discovery, so equally were both 
sensfrtions balanced against each other. 

With the natural vanity of her sex, 
she was gratified by a conquest which 
the good sense and superior qualities of 
her captive rendered far from an igno^ 
ble one. 

But the certainty that his habits of 
self-command would speedily impel him, 
if they had not already done so, to with* 
draw himself from her society, coa^ 
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siderably lessiened her gratification^ and, 
in fact^ gave her more concern than she 
could very well account for^ persuaded 
as she was^ that her sentiments for him 
were nothing more, and never could be 
any thing more, than those of the most 
perfect respect and esteem. 

^' It was natural, however," she 
thought, '' thkt she should regrei the loss 
of him from the Rectory, even thoUgh 
she felt nothing for him but perfect re- 
spect and esteem. He was so intdili<- 
gent — ^really very clever-— certainly a 
man of first-rate understanding--*-4uid he 
had taste, too — yes, when you could 
draw him out from his habits of auste- 
rity and reserve, he evidently possessed 
great delicacy and .el^ance of mind ; 
not perhaps so much as Mr. Walde- 
grave, — ah, no! he was not like Mr. 
Waldegrave !^— But then who was ?— cer- 
tainly not any body she knew/* She 
sighed, and thought no more of Morti- 
mer for ii ftiU quarter of an hoar. 
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But though the recollection of Mr. 
Waldegrave was still so fresh in Eliza's 
mind, as to render the idea of another 
distastefiiL it was not so pot^it as to 
make l^r neoct meeting with Mortimer a 
wbjeet of indifference to her. 

Our self-love too often makes us un- 
amiable ; but it has sometimes a contrary 
effect/ and disposes us to be particularly 
agreeable and conciliatory. Perhaps 
this is neyer so entirely the case as when 
we know the. favourable opinion that, is 
entertained of us by those we are de- 
sirous to please ; and know it, too, by 
means which testify beyond a doubt its 
fervour and sincerity. . 

^ust sufficiently interested in the mat- 
ter, to wish to preserve the impression 
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she had made upon Mortimer^ Misa re* 
ceived him on his return with smUes of 
pleasure. She extended her hand at the 
first sight of him^ telling him at the same 
time^ in her enei^c^fic' style^ that she 
was rejoiced to see him back again/' 

''^ Rqoiced !'' he repeated^ with such 
a gratified smile, sudi a fervent pres- 
sure of hJsr faaad^ and sudi an aaimtftdd 
glaaee; that had she not idready disco* 
vered the aepret of his hearty these 
mute but eloqnent signs must ha)v^ be-^ 
trayed it. 

fle then poured finrth. repeated in^ 
quiries after her health : ^^ Had she 
^<e recovered from her ftil? — ^had she 
been taking care of hersdf ?" with all 
that anxious sincerity which marks a 
genuine afiection. 

Bot these ebullitions of emotion were 
stHM restmined. As if with a sudden 
recollection^ he became grave and taci- 
Uaxn ; and very soon after tea retired to 
JVfr. Henley's study^, where he remained 
for the rest of the evening. 



' WhcteverwM tihe motive for this con- 
duct^ it very much perplexed aiid dis- ' 
torbed l^itti. Sonvetimes she ascribed 
it to that inveterate habit of self-denial 
wUch appeared to regulate all his ac- 
tions ; and a person always influenced 
by so severe and repelling a principle^ 
could not be otherwise than very dis^ 
agreeable: She was very much inclined^ 
tberc^e. to find feidt with him on that 
aide ; and still more so> if> on the other 
handj as she almost believed^ the power 
of her attractions was not so great as she 
Jbbd imagined^«-*-and he found it no task 
of difficulty to relinquish the opportunity 
he had of spencUng the evening with her^ 
and to go very quietly, and happily, 
^ a&d preferably too/* she mentally 
continued/' to write or to read some 
sermon for to-morrow." 

'' Well, it did not sigtiify to her— how 
silly it was to think about it !'' — and she 
half smiled-'-aad sat down to her work, 
and began to consider whether Mr. Wal^ 
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d^^ve, in Mortinner's.plfice^ wm\^ #ct 
as he did. 

la alternate rumkiatioos ii|k>o Wi^en 
grave and Mortimw^ she passed the ore* 
mainder of the evenings and great piuri 
of the nighty for the, subject still oocn* 
(Hed her long after she sought her 
pillow. 

On the following day she went tor 
church. This she had generally becv in 
the habit of doing on a Sunday^ thoi^h. 
as an act of propriety, rather thjia pf 
real devption. Mr. Henley was a very, 
good man, and ^ve them very good 
sermons — ^in the opinion pf the greater > 
part of his congi;:egation, they were ex* 
cellent sermons ; — ^and Eliza, when caUed 
upon for her opinion of their merits, gpive 
it, without hesitation, in . their fayopr ; 
but it was with nc;arly the same feeling 
with which^she would have assented to 
the truths of the multiplication > table. 

But since Mortimer had officiated for 
his uncle, the case was altered. She 



now wfent to church, not only with feel- 
ings of less indifference^ but with those 
of growing devotion. There was some*- 
thingin Mortimer^ when engaged in his 
sacfed function^ that interested at once 
the heart and the understanding ; espe- 
cially of those who^ like Eliza^ knew 
that his life was one continued illustra- 
tion of the doctrines he taught. There 
was such an earnest^ impressive sincerity 
in his manner of performing the duties of 
his office^ as made its way to the hearts 
of the most msensible^ and compelled 
them to consider the merits of the cause 
that could awaken such genijine and 
fervent zeal. Till she heard him^ Eliza 
could scarcely be said to have thought 
of that cause at all ; but now it v«ry fre* 
quently occupied her mind. 

Like most persons of warm and* en- 
thusiastic imaginatbn, she deeply felt 
the want of some more sublime and ani- 
mating principle than this worlds with 
all its fascinations^ can inspire. But 
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^s ^1m> has flaid ev^ Huag Aat per^ 
taii^ to MDtiiiieBt^ better 4haa any oae 
elae^ she^ who doubUew felt in h&r in- 
most soul the justice of her r^mark^ 
Madame de StacS, has told us^ that 
'^ Divine aid is entirely necessary^ when 
our thoughts and sentiments are out of 
the circle of common life !*— Distm- 
guished minds stand particularly in need 
of supernatural protection/' 

Already yielding to the rising inAuence 
of religion^ and^ from recent circum- 
stance3^ mwe tliaa usually interested in 
Mortimer^ Eliza was this day powerfully 
affected by the discourse he delivered^ 
though it was upon a tiite and exhausted 
subject. The sorrows and disappoint- 
ments of life^ indeed^ are facts which re- 
quire no argument to support them. 

I| must have been on account of that 
strange prognosticating faculty of dis« 
oeming misery in her future lot^ and 
that promptness to assimilate with gene- 
ral remarks upon misfortune a particu- 
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hu <ie8ciiptMHk 9i ha ow&'. iodiTidttai 
fiite, which -so Maineiitly chsracteriaed 
Eluia ; — it miiflt have been on Ihis ac- 
count^ or on some otber« tbat the &ct 
turned out to be, that on tbii occasion 
tile words of the preacher were found to 
sink so deeply into her hearty as to alfect 
k^r even to tear». 

There was no art of . rhetoric— rno 
flourish of oratory — nolluag in his &tyle 
Imt the g^raoes of simplieity and truth* 
Haying spoken of the instability of life^ 
— 'the mockery of its illusions^ its unreal 
promises^ and its vain delights, he thus 
wenton: 

'^ Had we no <rther monition«~had the 
voice of the Deity been silent^ the im- 
inortal destiny of man would testify 
it^lf in his suffisrings. 

*' Why do we suffer ? why are our na- 
tural hopes frustrated-^our best founded 
expectations deceived ? Why should (iie 
mother, as ^e hangs over her itifant^ 
antidpatiog tlie lapse of time, and al? 
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ready bdiolding him, a jootH — a tnao— - 
in his turn her protector^ and requitiag 
those anxious cares which she now la- 
vishes upon him ; why should deaths pr^ 
worse than death, filial ingmtitude, dis- 
appoint hereafter tboe fond expecta*^ 
tions ? 

'' Why should the dreams of youth be 
only dreams ? Why should disappoint- 
ment so often blight the hope that Na- 
ture inspires? And why should Nature 
have given to us that beautiful feculty^ 
which, like Nodi's dove, vainly searches 
for a resting place ? 

'"^ Is it not that the fond expecting 
heart, allowed to flutter for a time over 
the expanse of terrestrial joys, may, 
through disappointment and suffering, at 
last be prevailed upon to return to that 
ark of refuge, where alone it can repose 
in security ? 

'^ The mere moralist believes that such 
may be the case ; — ^but the christian 
knows it. He who cannot deceive lias 
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^led to his compassionate arms the 
sorrowful and the unfortunate. ' Come 
unto me/ he says^ 'all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden^ and I will give 
you rest/ He too has told us that those 
who mourn are blessed^ for they shall 
be comforted. 

'' Too surely^ indeed/has he prophe- 
cied to us^ that in the world we shall 
have tribulation — ^but still we are to be 
of good cheer." 

So persuasive^ so eloquent were the 
melodious tones of Mortimer's voice^ 
that it seemed to her indeed^ as if 

** Truths. diTiDe came mended from diat tongue." 

Never had Eliza listened to him with 
such wrapt attention. Her eyes were 
rivetted upon him ; — now suffused with 
tears at the sorrows he pourtrayed^ and 
now animated with the immortal hope 
which his words inspired. He stood 
before her as a superior being ; as the 
messenger of comfort to her from her 



God ; attd ba heart aokitowledged for 
him a sentimeot idtnost of revereace. 

Her enthusiasm was too highly 
wrought to subside wi^ its exciting 
cause* Silently she returned home from 
church with Louiaa^ and then imme- 
diately quitting her^ she r^ired tocher 
own room to thiikk upon Mortimer. No 
idea of Mr. Walde^grave tempered the 
fervour with which her imaginatioa re- 
presented his piety^ his virtues^ and his 
attachment to her. Her heart was^ at 
this momeot, elevated far above the idea 
of a mere fiishionable man. For the 
first time since she had known of it, 
she considered the affection of Morti- 
Bier as really valuable^ and worthy of 
being encouraged. .She really believed 
that she c&uld be happy with him. 

This belief almost amounted tc coo* 
victioQ by the close of the day^ for 
Mortimer relaxed his reserve so fiir as to 
pass the evening with ber^ to read to 



ber; to sing vev^al of Handel'8 duets 
witii her^ and contrived continually 
to pay her those silent but irresistible 
attentions^ which take the heart before 
it can be aware that it is in danger. 

By the- next mornings indeed^ there* 
ym» a slight abatement of enthusiasm 
in her sentiments. A volume of Madame 
du Deffiind^ with her clever sallies^ and 
brilliant turns of thought^ had given 
another direction to her ideas. 

She had been reading for sometime 
alone in the parlour^ for Louisa was 
gone out» when Mortimer entered the 
room ; upon which she laid aside her 
book^ but with an expressive sigh 
whi^ intimated that it was reluctantly 
relinquished. 

''I beg I may not interrupt you/* 
said he ; ^' I merely came to seek Louisa;" 
and he was about to retire^ but Eliza 
requested him to stay. 

'' You are come very opportunely/' 
said she^ '' to compel me to lay aside a 
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book^ frhich I never know how to put 
out of my liands^ whea once . I take 
it up/' 

'' You excite my curio^ty so power- 
fully/' he repUed^ *' that you must ex- 
cuse my impertineoce* in wishing to 
satisfy it" And as she looked assent^ 
he i^f>ened the volume. 

'^ Madame du Deffand's letters !" be 
continued^ glancing at the title page ; 
*^ Nay, then, I have no reluctance what-, 
ever to stay, if by doing so 1 prevent 
the prosecution of studies like these." 

He smiled as he spoke, but still he 
seemed in earnest in what he said. 

" Well, 1 really believe myself," said 
Eliza, laughing, ^' that the book does me 
no good. But then it is so charming! — 
Those French people, with their me- 
moirs, and their letters, and their bons 
mots, are altogeUier quite irresistible ; 
we qertainly have nothing at all like it> 
Mr. Durand/' 
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'^ And long may we retain the proud 
distinction I** he replied^ with energy. 
^f It is true that w^ are deficient in that 
species of polite literature for which 
France is so eminent. We have not 
materials for it. Our straight-forward 
English sense^ our honesty matter-of-fact 
proceedings^ the virtue of our women^ 
and the integrity of our men^ present 
insuperable difficulties to that art of 
gpraceful trifling which constitutes its 
principal charm/' 

'^We are, to be sure/ a most re- 
spectable, WOTthy, humdrum sort of 
people/' said she, with an arch 
smile. 

'' I will even admit that we should be 
so stigmatized/' he replied, '^ if it be 
humdrum, as you call it, to have a round 
of daily duties to perform, a home to 
retire to, after they are performed ; fitmi- 
lies and friends to love us, and to rejofce 
at our approach ; hearts and hands for 
the service of others, and principle and 
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tense to guide us in the adminislmtion 
of our affairs^ — domestic ties ; — " 

'^ Oh^ this is aH extrepieiy valuable/* 
int^Tupted Eliza ; " but wit has its 
charms^ for all that/' 

^' Unquestionably ; but not when it is 
purchased at the expense of all that is 
di^fied and praiseworthy/'' 

'^ Surely you are too severe/' she re- 
plied ; ^ besides^ 1 verily believe you 
are not speaking from your own convic*- 
tion ; you are taking up the opinion of 
some of those methodistical books you 
read ; Bo wdler^ or Mrs. More^ or some of 
those people/' and she laughed. 

'' Some of those people you speak of/' 
he replied with gravity^ " are to be ac- 
counted amongst our national blessings. 
It is owing, perhaps^ in no trifiing degree, 
to the writings of Mrs. More (wbo^ if 
cooEsidered as a christian^ a wcunafi^ or a 
writer, is one of the highest ornaments 
of human nature)^ that we are^ what we 
are.'' He paused a little while^ but soon 
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weat on miti xnudx emrnestness : " My 
dear Miss Rivers, suffer me, asaftiend^ 
to .caution you bow you mention so ve* 
nerated a name as tiiat of Hannah More 
with the least appearance of ridicule. To 
one who knows you so well as 1 do^ it is 
of little consequence^ because the gaiety 
of your disposition accounts, for many 
hasty sentiments, which I am sure can. 
aever pnoceed from either your head 
or your heart; but. to those who were 
strangers to your merits, the slightest 
unguarded expression of any thing like 
f^ontempt for sudi a woman a&Mrs. Mon^^ 
MTould be liable to inspire an opinion of 
you very much in opposition to that 
which you ought to receive from evecy 
one." 

Eliza coloured with momentary irrita* 
tion at the frankness of this address. He 
instantly perceived it. 

'^ I am afraid 1 am too uiiceremo* 
nious/' said he ; '' indeed I know that 
lam." 
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*' Oh ! no, no, not hi the least/* said 
die, hastily interrupting him. '' In five 
minutes I should see the justice of all 
you have said. In feet, I do now at 
this moment. I assure you 1 would 
not compromise my understanding so 
far as seriously to speak with disre- 
spect of such a woman as Mrs. More." 

^^ I am sure you would not/' he re- 
plied, with a gratified smile, '^ I am very 
sure you would not. Oh ! Miss Rivers, 
contrast her life with that of this brilliant 
Frenchwoman,— this accomplished Ma- 
danie du Deffand. Contemplate them 
both, as having reached that period of 
existence, when life has nothing more 
to offer ; but when all its habits, and 
feelings, and pursuits are brought to a 
severe and final test ; and, thus consi- 
dered, which, think you, reflects upon 
her nation and her sex the highest 
honour ?** 

'' But we must not thus rigidly con- 
sider poor Madame du Deffand. We 
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must make allowaQce for the times in 
which she lived— her infirmities — and 
her great misfortune of blindness^ which 
threw her upon society for every re- 
source of comfort and amusement. 
Surely her many pathetic descriptions 
of her wretched feelings ovight to dis- 
arm severity^ if they did not excite 
compassion. I can hardly read them 
without tears. I fell upon a few lines 
just now : — ^ 1 am very unhappy/ she 
says, to Horace Walpole. ' 1 cannot de- 
scribe to you my state, but in saying, 
that I feel the want of dying, as one feels 
the want of sleep.* ** 

" It always must be an affecting sight,*' 
he replied, '' to view old age destitute of 
all that can make it respectable or in* 
teresting. The complaints of this mi« 
serable woman excite pain, indeed, but 
with me it is a pain that borders upon 
horror, and which occasions any sensa- 
tion rath<3r than that of tenderness for 
the cause of it.** 
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""' I am afraid you are a little"— *he 
paused a moment ere she added^ '^ a Uttle 
hard-hearted." 

'^ I hope not," he replied, " I cannot 
call it hard-hearted to have but little 
toleration, for the murmurs of aged infi* 
delity ; for the impious repinings of a 
woman, who, in the course of a long- 
extended life, and in the exercise of a 
most uncommonly acute and rigorous 
understandings never appears to have 
nurtured one religious feelings or to 
have entertained an idea that there might 
be a Benevolent Governor of the uni- 
verse. If her heart had not.boen occu- 
pied, as it most undoubtedly was, with 
passions the most rancorous and selfish; 
the very force and power of her own 
mind must have inspired her with mo* 
mentary Bts of enthusiasm,^— it must 
occasionally have elevated her above 
the frivolous and vicious people with 
whom she associated, and compdOledhar 
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sometiifies to imagiiie that $be wm 
abated for nobler purposes/' 

'^ And what are all these murmurs and 
complaints that displease you so much^" 
said Eliza^ '[ but the aspirings of a su- 
perior mind^ conscious and ashamed of 
its grovelling pursuits^ and only lament^ 
ing to be so fettered and enchained by 
them?'* 

'^ I call them rather the overflowings 
of intense selfishness/' he replied. '^ 1 
remember a passage in one of her letters^ 
written^ we must observe^ at the close of 
more than fourscore years of existeno^ 
during which^ it is but reasonable to 
iufer^ she must have been the subject of 
many signal interferences of Pro vidence> 
certainly in^ the case of being herself 
spared to repentance^ wh^i many of her 
associates in iniquity were suddenly 
snatched away^ this wretdied infidel 
thus expresses herself :~-^ I am always 
indignant at the injustice of making us 
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to be bora without our consent^ — and of 
making us grow old in spite of our- 
selves. A fine present is life wheh ac- 
companied with such sufferings !' '' 

'^ You select from the very worst side 
of the question^" said Eliza^ ^is there 
nothing to be said for the frankness^ the 
artlessness of her character^ and the 
warmth and sincerity of her friendship 
for the accomplished person to whom 
these letters were addressed V* 

*' 1 admit that she was natural in her 
feelings/' he replied, /^ her abhorrence 
of affectation is one of her principal 
merits,— and her regard for Walpole, I 
believe, was sincere ; though, if she had 
any self-respectability to preserve, she 
would hardly have expressed it to him 
in terms of such preposterous warmth as 
to call for his repeated reproof. Of the 
general steadiness of her friendship we 
have ample cause to doubt. Excepting 
Walpole, she seems to have loved no 
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one^ but to have kept up her connexions 
from motives of self-interest^ and to save 
herself from the horrors of solitude and 
reflection. Of her utter heartlessaess^ 
there is a most iUi|striou8 specimen in 
her notice of the death of Voltiure ; a 
man whose sptendid talents^ one would 
suppose, ought to have made him suffix 
ciently interesting to ' inspire her with 
something like a nioral reflection — ^some- 
thing iipproaching to a tributary sigh to 
liis memory. Instead of which; her 
mention of the departure of this extraor* 
dinary person, with whom ^ha lived in 
habits of intimacy and correspondence, 
is, if I remember right, tagged to the 
end of one of her letters to Walpole, as 
a thing vthat had almost escaped her 
memory; and afiter bdng introduced 
with ' / forgot to tell you,\ the mere 
literal fact is told in a few wordsj and 
there is an end of it.*' 
Eliza, a little puzzled to know what 
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to. ojHpiMe to hk remarks^ iM>uld' only 
•oliku 4ad n^wi, ^' that he was too 
aovere^-^aad I<hope you will thinly : so 
yotUMlf/' she coatinued^ '' whwlasstiie 
you that, to me, the principal 4ttt(ai$Ui»i 
of these letters lies in the grcatrsiaulamtif 
oi feelifig^ upon many occasioos^ which 
I discover b^ween this unfortunate wo« 
man and myself/' 

'^ Youcsdf!" he repeated in a voice 
of hoROF-^^^. My dear Miss ftivers, what 
can bare misled you to form such a 
notion ? Are you repining, sel^sfa, and 
an infidel ?" 

^^ An infidel, I bless God I am not ; 
nor, Lhope, ever can be ; but often de- 
voured with emtm, oppressed witb the 
burden of existence, distasteful to my-> 
self and to others, 1 too certainly am^ 
And shall I be the person to judge with 
severity an unhappy creature, in whose 
vapourish and desponding feelings I 
trance but too mudi resemblance to my 
own?" 
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'^ \t U nothings but an imagiimry re* 
fiemblance/' he replied ; '' I ccnild not 
endure to believe it real. Believe me/ 
JMiss Rivers^ I «hould yety impatiently 
have suflfered any other person to poiilt 
k out to ujte/' 

ESiza sttiiled^ as the only method of 
avoidwg to see (hedeqp and earnest in- 
terest which his wcadi^/ and still mmre 
his manner^ implied that he felt for h». 

Consoious^ however^ that hn eyes 
were fixed upon her^ she became a little 
embarrassed^ particularly as she could 
think of nothing to say to interrupt the 
silence he maintained. 

At last she rose^ and xvas going to 
make an excuse for living him^ but he 
detained her by suddenly, though with 
the utmost respect^ taking her hand : 

'^ i wish I might presume to advise/' 
said he. *' I wish I had influence aiougb 
with you to prevail upon you to mlin- 
quish this dang^ous reading ; or^ if ni^^ 
will you permit me to (dace in voar hands, 
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as aft antidote to these volumes, a cor- 
respottdence, less brilliant indeed^ but 
far more valuable, in all that is really 
valuable. If you will wait one minute^ 
I wiV fetch the books/' 

He soon returned, bringing with him 
the letters of Mrs. Carter and Miss 
Talbot; which^ on her ayiog that' she 
had never read, he begged of her to 
peruse. 

'^ I warn you/' said he, '^ beforehand^ 
that you must not expect to. find in them 
those flashes of wit, those delicate 
strokes of satire, and all that matchless 
grace, with which the French, . and the 
French only^ know how to adprn every 
thing; but you will meet with plain 
English sense, — virtuous^ and not trite or 
common sentiments; and many useful 
if not profound observations upon life. 
You may contrast, if you please, the 
pious hope of immortality, which, after 
an existence of virtue, gave to the death- 
bed of one of these ladies a sort of joy 
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not to be described^ with the comfortless 
des{K)ndency of Madame du Deffand. 
You may ** but seeing Louisa 

enter the room, he checked what he was 
going to say, and only added, '' but I 
leave it to your own good sense to make 
what application, or draw what infe- 
rences you please, from the contents of 
these volumes,'' and then, rather hastily, 
he withdrew^ 

Some emotion or other flushed Louisa's 
usually pallid countenance, as sh^ en- 
tered the room. But, soon subsiding, 
without any inquiry as to what had 
passed,, or what was the meaning of the 
four volumes Mortimer had just put into 
the hands of Eliza, she quietly alluded 
to some feimily concerns of a trivial 
nature, and finished by asking Eliza 
""^ if she would like to take a wiJk ?" 
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CHAP. XVIL 



Eliza read with much attention the 
letters that Mortimer had recommended 
to her perusal. At first she entered upon 
her employment with no jg^reat interest 
in it^ and rather as a comf^metit to 
him, than an occupation. from wfateh t^ 
proposed to herself much' pleaBUre. 

Hei mind, pampered with the hi^ 
s^s&ned delicacies of Frendi literature, 
had very little relish .for the plam fate of 
wholesome, substantial sentiment. 

But intritasic merit wilt niake itsr way, 
and triumph ovcar prejudice itself; [iro- 
vided, indeed, that prejudice has not 
taken root in a weak or superficial mind> 
for then, no efibrt to eradicate it can 
reasonably be expected to succeed. 
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Sbe had read but a litde way when: 
she found herself pleased-— 'th^[i by some, 
sensible observation called upon to re- 
flect^ — and not unfrequently^ by sooie 
pencilled remark of Mortimer's^ drawn 
to compare her taste with his; ancd^ as 
it appeared that they generally cotncided 
in their opinion^ the perusal of these vo^ 
lumesy at the same time thttt they made 
faer better aequainted^with his geoMvak 
sentiments^ idspired her with that re* 
gard for him^ which a sympathy of taste 
might be expected to produce. 

Already prepossessed in his favour by 
knowing herself the object of his affec- 
tion^ though highly {^proving the sense 
iof the text^ she found more interest in 
the annotations in the margin. Many^of 
them were particularly expressive of his 
iiabits of thinkings and especially of that 
approbation of self*control^ which, his 
whole conduct indicated that he felt, ^ 

'^ Beaiitifid and very jmt i'^'^H^^n-' 
<iil bad decided the following pa]|i[gdaph 
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tabe^ a9d BHea's s^bing bcflltt teBttfied- 
acquiescenoe with his temark. 

'' Surely there is more need of mo^ 
deraling and regulating, than heighten^ 
ing thesedispositions, which are so liable 
to run wild ! Partial fondness^ tnispiaced 
trusty vain hopes^ bitter disappoiatm^ts, 
endless anxieties, comfortless sorrows, 
sometimes resentment towards others, 
sometimes utter despqndedcy in our^ 
selves, pretty surely follow these un- 
happy en^ors/ JLet the highest affection 
be fixed above this world, and every 
other will rise in just proportion, and 
the harmoby of life be complete/' 

Sometimes her vanity suggested that 
some idea of herself had prompted his 
observation. Once, indeed, she had no 
doubt of it, for having read— 

. *' Xo centre all our joys and hopes, 
all our fears and anxieties, in any hu- 
man object, so as to make the happi- 
ness of our lives to depend solely or 
chiefly upon that; to raise our affec- 
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iiom 40 tkieii otnKMtt heig^bt ; to add to 
them ail the befghitoings of imagiiiit- 
tioo^ and to fix ali thkin a fah'y world 
of our oWD^'^this is surdy to pot one's 
sdf in a state of mind very nnsuitable 
to the ordw of Providence^ the nature 
of tim worlds and its short-lived inha- 
bitants/'^--Ske perceived that he had re- 
marked upon it^— *^^ /( is unqiiestionahfy 
as smfvl as invprudmt — hut alas /''— * 

Nothing less than a strong but mis- 
placed attachment could have inspired 
him with this sort of assent to the senti- 
mei^t. And whom did he love but herself? 
— Reason suggested that he might have 
been attached before she knew him : — 
but it was not likely; — ^and/ besides^ the 
remark must have been made lately, for 
she remembered to have heard him say, 
he had read the books for the first time 
since he came to the Rectory., 

It was of her, then, that he thought, 
when that expressive '' alas !" fell from 
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to raomate apoh him. 

'^ Surely/' Bbe; asked heraelf^ ^' rarely^ 
1 eouM be happy with Mortamer T^^A 
man of senw'*— ahd tasie-^ man of prin- 
ciple and understanding-i'-a rdi^ous 
man-^a roan so entirely qoaiiied by 
nature^ atkd education^ and hahit^ to 
be a friend and counaelior to nie^'-^who 
have none— and who so often stand in 
need of both ;*'*-and she sighed : — then, 
after a few minutes' panse^--^^' I really 
think I cottkl be happy with him !" — ^siie 
repeated---'^ I really Uiink^ if he were to 
propose to me^ I should accept him." 

It was the first time she had advanced 
anything like so far in his iaTour; but 
having done so, Ae even went a step 
further^ and began to consider whether 
Mortimer had it in his pow^ tt> think of 
marriage; and to calculate upon his 
views and prospects. 

He was certainly not^ by any means^ 
what is commonly called '^a good 



i«ateb;" licw was thece, itt the{nroBp6ct 
of ft connection with him^ a ceasooable 
hope o( gratifying any penchant for 
^^poitip and circumstance/' which she 
might ei^ertain. Bat this was not Eliza's 
weak side. Yet^ although she did not 
tovet the vafaities of Itfe^ she had sense 
enough to desire such a share of . its ad- 
vantages^ as woiild ehal^ her at all 
times to live iaan^raisy^ and ey«a \die^ 
gant manner. 

'^This/' 8h6 thought, '' might be ibA 
esse, were she to marry Mortimf^. He 
had not» it was true, . any thing in pos* 
session ; but he had learning, and fame at 
bis University ;— he had evidently, great 
talents. . He had a warm friend and an 
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able patron in the Bishop of C   . It 
was impossible to have better iirtfirest 
than he had." 

Thus led on from thought to thotight, 
Eli2a was surprized to find, when reused 
from her reverie, the lengths she had 
gone in his behalf. 
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'[ But it is reaHy yery i41e to til^iuk: so 
much about hiih^" said she, startiiig 
from her chair; '^ I dare say his ^f- 
comrhand will soon enable him to forget 
me, and there is an end of the mat- 
ter." 

It happened about this time that 
Mortimer receired a letter from the 
Bishop^ appointing him his chaplain : a 
piece of intelligence which he commu'* 
nicated to the family party as they were 
one morning assembled at breakfast 

Whqp congratulations had been given 
and. received^ Mr. Henley inquired of 
Mortimer, '' if he had no idea of mar- 
ry ing, upon the strength of . his new 
dignity ? To be prefeiTed> and married, 
you know/' said he, '^ is, generally 
speaking, one and the same thing with 
a young clergyman." 

'^ I believe. Sir, I must wait for some 
more solid preferment, before I venture 
to encourage any hopes of marrying,*' 
replied he. 
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Hespokeso d^idedly^ to much as if he 
had never entertained a serious thought 
upon the subject^ that Eliza internally 
smiled at the useless solicitude she had 
given herself about accepting him. 
Whatever were his sentiments for her^ 
she felt persuaded^ from his manner, that 
he had not the most distant idea of their 
l«d«.g !«■» to make he, . serious pro- 
posal. 

Under. this conviction^ she soon re- 
sumed the gaiety which was usual to 
her, though some feeling, not quite so 
strong as disappointment, but neatly 
allied to it, made it something of an 
effort to appear in high spirits. 

But her pride was more wounded than 
her heart, if indeed there was any wound 
' in the ca^e, which was doubtful. 

Determined not to appear in the least 
sorry to part with him, she heard him 
speak of setting off that morning to visit 
his mother without any diminution of 
cheerfulness, but, if possible, with in- 
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ctaiaed animatiot. She even urged liis 
going^. when, eTidenily reluctaot to do 
%6, he walked frotm window to window, 
and thought it would rain, and believed 
he should put it off a few days, and 
would write to hit modier iustead. 
* '^ Sordy it woiidd be more kind to go 
and tell faer in persd» o€ what has be* 
fallen you," said Ae:; ""'and, more* 
over, these little absences of ypur's have 
their advantage, Mr. Mortimer: they 
make you ^ sort of novelty to tiis, when 
you come back* People are apt to 
get rather ti^ed of one another when 
they live together fdr ever." 

She spoke this in joke, but it seemed 
to be any thing but a joke to him to 
whom it was addressed. 

He said nothing, however; but by 
gravely maiking her a slight bow, iiiiplied 
that he acquiesced in ber remark, and 
very soon left the room. 

Eliza saw she had given hiih pain, 
and would very glacQy, if posrible, have 
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fb0dl<id heif m*tia»edjcclfc^ fiot it ink^ha 
case never to undeilstnid tbtk eftcts ef 
her follies^ tiU kfter they were com- 
mitted. 

8be stercely thought he troald take 
her adTioe^ and gt> ; and ceitainly she 
did not wish that be riHNiU ; &f whether 
she liked him sufficiently well to miurry 
him^ or n(4^, it was perfectly clear to. her 
that she preferred his sodety toi tfaiut qf 
any one else around her. 

More thim an hoiK elapsed aft^r bveafc- 
fast^ and neither seeing nor hearingady 
thing of hin^ she began to think he was 
really gone ; and^ under the idea thdt 
they had parted in an uncomfortable 
manner> she was getting very much 
vexed^ and was <m the point of seeking 
Louisa to hear some tidings of him^ 
when he entered the room^ equippe<) for 
travelling. 

'^ I came to wish you good mornings 
Miss Rivers/' said he^ with a cold jxilite- 
ness^ very diflferent from the easy; plfaa- 



fiiiit kiiid of mtuMcjr miaiAt haAlate^y^ 
submted betweea tk&n. / . 

^ So yon really are determiaed to go ?'' 
He bowed an affirmative^ and then 
repeating once more his formal '^ good 
mombiig^/' was liastecitng away^ as if 
glad to finish a necessary bat unpleasant 
tarit:. 

But Eliza^ wUling to atone for the 
pain she might have given him^ and not 
enduring to be. treated in this eeremo- 
niottf style* extaided her hand to him. 
*' Do, for Heaven's sake/* said she, 
laughing, '^ have >done with all this 
bowing/ English formality. You put 
me in mind of poor Corinna's observa* 
tion upon the cold-hearted ceremony of 
pur people in addressing one another : 
^ I could not recollect/ says she, ^ with- 
out emotion, the benignant expressions 
of my country : — ' cava cariimma /' I 
would say to myself sometimes^ when 
walking alone (that is here, you know, 
in this wmbre England, Mr. Morti|tfer)> 



to, imitale the aiaicabte Wjajr iQ whieb 
you are accosted by the Italians.' '*- 

" And do yoa ihmk," said he^ saddenly 
interrupting her^ by taking her- hand 
vrith an impetuosity that startled ber^ 
^* do you think that I could not willingly 
address you in this style^ if I dare f 
From whose lips could those tender 
v^ords come with such ardent sincerity 
as mine? — Oh, caira cariBsima l''"^ he 
continued, fervently pressing her hand 
between both his own; — ^but it was 
the enthusiasm of a moment oidy; 
almost immediately surmounting, it^ 
he relinquished her hand, and hastily 
withdrew. 

Nothing could exceed the emotion of 
£liza, at this abrupt and uncollected 
declaration of attachment. 

It was true she knew that she was be-^ 
loved i but having just persuaded her- 
self that the passion die had inspired 
was never intended to be acknowledged^ 
she was ill prepared to recdve, without 
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Utttdi agitation^ &o ardeat aa atowal 
of it. 

The next thing tliAt occiured to her 
lirasj that it certainly iiav0r wduld havci 
been avdwed at all, if she had aot in a 
maadier extracted it, by Vrhat she had 
herself said. It w<u; in raia that she 
assured herselC with great truth, over 
and over again, that 9he had no idea of 
drawing su6h a reply from MorCimen 
He eduld not possibly know the inno* 
ceiice of her thoughts upon the subject; 
and it was much more likely he shoidd 
suppose, tlmt hw briikging in a quotation 
which had nothing to do with the matter 
was a coquettish contrivance, to elicit 
from him soiAe ackno^ledgmmit of af- 
feotion, than that he would consider it, 
as it really wai, merely giving words to 
her ideas. 

She tonntnted herself in this manner 
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half the nnoming. Nothing could shake 
flrom her the diiitracting thought with 
trhicti her cruel itnaginatiqn had fur^ 
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ni^ed h». Oue thing was clear enough 
to her, that with whatever sentiments of 
affection find respect she had hith^a 
inspired him^ they would very soon yiel4 
to the contempt that he must fe^l foe 
her^ when^ in the calm moment of reHec- 
tion^ he regretted the impulse that had 
led him to make such an impetuous de* 
claration> and traced it^ no doubt^ to her 
coquetry and artifice. 

Thus haunted with the phantom of 
her own creation^ she wand^r^d about 
the ^rden^ not knomng wh|tt tQ ()o 
with herself; and at last^ listle^arABd 
miserable^ she turned into the 8iim:iAe^» 
house, and taking up a book^-she tried 
to compel herself to attend to it. m 

But in vain* — She iBemi a f^w |i|iges, 
she could not tell what they were ^bputt 
She looked back to see^tfaeo she went 
on again^ with as4ittle sut^cess astbef^re^ 
At length, quite w^ried^ she threw away 
her booky and wiHi her head leamng: on 
her hands^ that were clapped; upofi the 
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table, die continued in so profound a 
reverie^ that she was not sensible of the 
presence of any other person^ till a deq> 
and tremulous sigh made her start with 
surprise. 

But bow was that surprise increased^ 
wheti^ behind herchair^ she perceived 
the object pf her thoughts— Mortimer 
himself) route and motionless — but with 
a countenance^ every feature of which 
was agonized with emotion. 

Agitated by distress and confusion^ 
die could scarcely .pronounce his name, 
or intelligibly express her surprise at his 
unexpected appearance. 

^* Why are you here— why did you 
return V she feintly inquired. 

*^ Because I am weak, irresolute, con* 
teroptable !" he exclaimed. '^ But all is 
over — ^all is past ; my secret is revealed 
to you— 4md, doubtless, 1 am despised ! 
Deqiised by Miss Rivers! for whose 
esteem and regard I could be content to 
lay down my life !'' 
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He turned awa}% as if iateoding to 
leave h^r^ but almost mmnediatelj re* 
taningy he hastily approached, and 
taking her hand, he farvently pleased ift 
between both his ; while he looked upon 
her, for some moments, with aa expres* 
aion of tendeni^s and dejection, which 
seemed to» implore her not to treat lii$ 
passion with contempt or unkindnesa. . 

Inexpressibly affected, EUxa returned 
the pressure of his hand. . She laboured 
to speak to him, but doubt and dii^culty 
embarrassed her« She coul(jl lurtijculate 
nothing b\it *^ What can I i)o ? what 
can I say to comSourt you P'" 

^^ Say that you forgive me, dear Miss 
Rivers ! Say that you will stilL.be what 
you have been. to me !. Deny me not the 
charm of your society— your talents — 
your music-^-I ask but this— 'but this^ 
Eliza !" 

With a vehemence of intrea^gr^ oter- 
whelming, irresistible, he cast himself at 
her feet. 



" Oh i Mr. Dumai)/' «be exelaimed, 
'^ IheweohyoiitoriBe. AIlUMtcanbe 
done for your hapfrineBs^ coBsistaeMly 
with mici^^ I promise you to do. Bat 
tbi9 sttbjeet is so uuexpectfed— ^¥e ine 
but tinie«— I oab say no more/' 

^^ But time ! but limel'' he repeated ; 
his whole countenance instantaneously 
cbangedfirom an expression of despair 
to that of hope and expectation : ^^ And 
do you not cast me from you^ Miss 
RiiFers I Do you even pause as to the 
' vc^tion of a suit so lowly^ so unworthy 
of your talents and deserts? But^ be- 
ware — ^in mercy to me, beware of what 
you do ! I can support the certainty of 
despair— ^or I shall still be near you ! 
1 shall still look upon you ! I shall stilt 
hear the sound of your voice ! But once 
to have felt the enchanting hope of bind- 
ing my fate-to your's — ^this to have ielt, 
and this^to renounce, I could not bear 
and live ! — my heart would break be- 
neath the effort to forget you !'' 
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Yisibiy distressed and undcitermmad^ 
Eiisa . paused in liar reply to this impas* 
siooed speedi ; which Durtliid ohsenring^ 
ioa gentler taoOj aod in caiiaar aeeeoto^ 
he besoiigfat ker. forgiveoMs fiir the im* 
ensinQas he occwiimed her. ^' Heaven 
ia my witness/' smd he^ " how fervently 
;niy heart ia devoted to you; but my 
huppiness shall ever be subservient to 
your's. Do you desire me to leave you ? 
Do you wish me gone ?'' 

^* I ck>^ indeed^ most earnestly de* 
wre it/' 

'' You shall he dieyed — let me but 
dwell upon those woids of hope, ' give 
me hut time :' did you notsay so, dearetft 
Eliza?" 

'' I did, I repeat it>*^4)ow leave me/' 
He rose, and »dently pr^MBing her 
liand to his lips, was gone in a mo- 
ment. 

The whole scene in all its oircum- 
stancea was so abrupt and extraordinary, 
that it wore the appearance of a dream 
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rather than a reality. It was not till 
some time bad elapsed that Eliza could 
so compose her excited : feelings as to 
understand what bad just passed ; and 
not till iriie had been many hours in the 
solitude and retirement of her own 
chamber did she attempt to reason or 
decide upon the conduct dbe meant to 
putaue. To accept^ or to renounce hinn^ 
was^ in either case» a matter of iitfinite 
debate and doubt^ and balanced very 
-equally by good sense---ent3re approba* 
tion of him^ his tastes^ habits and pur- 
suits^ on one side ; and a slight distaste 
to fettering herself with an engagement^ 
together with a scarcely defined^ but 
fluttering recollection of Mr. Walde- 
grare on the other. 

This last consid^ution^ however^ she 
immediately discarded^ not caring to 
acknowledge herself so weak as to be 
influenced by it in the slightest degree. 
So uncertain was the chance of their 
ever meeting again^ and so improbable^ 
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even if they did^ that cifcumstanoes 
dKHild bring them sufficiently toge/;ber» 
that it looked too much like childishness 
and folly, to dwell, for a moment, on such 
a contingency. 

While she was walking up and down 
her ^artment in a paroxysm of inde- 
cision9..some one tapped at the door. It 
was ber maid, who brought her a letter 
'^ with Mr. Durand's respects/' She 
opened it, and read as follows : 

^* I feel that I have given you nneasi^ 
ness, dear Miss Rivers«*^I fear tbat I 
have too predpitatdy trespassed upon 
your happiBess. It is a poor excuse to 
say that I was surprised by the impulse 
of the moment into a declaration so 
id>rupt, so inconsistent with the delicacy 
and respect which is jusliy due to you. 
I tmd not believed mytelf to be so much 
the slave of passion ; for I haVe hitherto 
been a stranger to that which sow ab* 
sorbs me wholly; nor was it till very 
lately, that [ discovered how impercep- 
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tibly my admiration of your beauty and 
acquirements had glided into an attach- 
ment. In the conviction that I had 
nothing but a devoted heart to offer 
you, and in the belief of your perfect 
indifference to me, I laboured to reduce 
my feelings to the calmness of friend- 
ship. It was, as indeed I feared it 
would be, a vain effort. I am not na^ 
tu rally susceptible of hasty impressions ; 
but when they are made, they are com- 
monly deep and lasting. Finding it im- 
possible in your presence to maintain 
the conflict between duty and inclina- 
tion, I this morning determined to re- 
turn home for a few days, with the osten- 
sible view of acquainting tny mother 
with the Bishop's kindness, but with 
the real one of fortifying my resolutions 
by a temporary absence from you But, 
Eliza, how despotic is your influence 
over me! 1 wandered a few miles, in 
every direction but that which was to 
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carry me from you. I asked myself 
repeatedly, why I should thus re- 
nounce the happiness of my existence ? 
Without any determined intention of 
risking my fate by a full . acknowledg- 
ment of my sentiments for you, I yet 
thought it possible something might 
lead me to do so. 1 felt as if it were 
impossible for me any lotiger to sup- 
port the suspense that made me so 
wretched. I had already, in parting 
with you this morning, betrayed myself 
too far. 

" * I will return to her, at all events,* 
I said. Never did my heart feel so light, 
so elated, as wheii I retraced my way 
to the Rectory ! * I shall see her 
again,' I repeated — You were the first 
object I sought on my arrival. I found 
you in the summer-house — and there, 
Eliza, before I considered of any thing, 
I found myself declaring the cherished 
secret of my heart* Still had I scarcely 
a hope that you would listen to me. A 
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crowd of vague emotions oveipowered 
me» and nothing wm distinctly present 
to iDe» but the idea that you would re* 
jectt and despise me* But, Eliza, when 
I saw you hesitate, what a revulsion 
^ feeling took possession of my soul ! 
Is it wonderful that under the impres« 
sion of hope so new, $6 unexpected, I 
gave way to the trani^rts it excited? 
Oh, no, no i-^it was natural, it waa ur^ 
resistible-«^it, oould not be restrained* 
But how have I wandered from my pur'- 
pose ! I expected that a few lines 
would eomprtze all I had to say, yet— 
writing to Elisa, how could they be 
few ! 

** I leave you for a short time ; and, in 
pursuance of my original plan, shall r^ 
turn home for a few days. I leave you, 
because I would not importune you $ and 
because I earnestly desire that in a case 
of this importance your judgment should 
be perfectly unbiassed. Else, could I 
spare to dwell upon the raptnre that 
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would fill my heart should your decision 
be propitious to me? — But, Eliza, your 
happiness is dearer, far dearer to me than 
my own. Think. only of tliat; and ift 
upon mature deliberation, there should 
appear to you a blessed possibility of its 
being increased by a union with me, ^ it 
shall be the occupation, as it will be the 
delight of my life, to prove to you^how 
fervently you are beloved by 

<^ M0RTIM£R DURAND«** 

The generous nature of his attach- 
ment, which this letter strongly pour- 
trayed, especially where he spoke of 
leaving her that she might be unbiassed 
in her decision by his solicitations^ made 
a powerful impression in his favour on 
Eliza's mind. But her harassed faculties 
were exhausted, and really stood in need 
of repose* As his absence relieved her 
from a load of embarrassment she deter- 
mined to dismiss the subject for the re- 
mainder of the day. 
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She was surprized to find no remark 
made by Louisa or Mr. Henley, upon 
Mortimer's re-appearance in the .morn- 
ing. It was possible, though not very 
probable, that they might not have seen 
or heard of it; but she rather imagined 
that a remote suspicion of the truth was 
in the minds of both of them. 

At all events she was very glad to be 
spared the necessity of speaking of him, 
till her mind was in a state of greater 
composure. 
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